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Selected by Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 


Editorial Supervision by Father Joseph Vann, O.F.M. 


Nearly 600 Pages— 
Illustrated with Masterpiece Paintings 
in Vivid Full Color— 

Covers Inlaid with Pure Gold— 


Actual Writings of the Saints Themselves } 


HERE is stirring drama on every page of 

Lives oF SAINTS, as these remarkable men 
and women face overwhelming dangers for the 
sake of Our Lord...temptations... trials... 
illness... death itself! On every page you'll find 
inspiration... the strength and courage to meet 
the rigors of daily life! 


Dramatic Accounts 

Make You a Living Part of Their Experiences! 
There is gripping suspense in the 
story of St. Martin of Tours, as 
he willingly stands—fearless—be- 
neath a huge falling tree to prove 
the power of God to pagan on- 
lookers. Your heart will cry out 
as you read the moving story of 
St. Thomas a Becket who gives 
up his position as Chancellor of 
England—his worldly riches—and 
finally his very life rather than 
deny his love for Our Blessed 
Lord and the Church. 

You'll read dozens and dozens 
of other stories, every bit as stir- 
ring and meaningful, about real people doing deeds 
for the honor and glory of God—willing to sacrifice 
everything to show us how to find the Divine Peace 
of mind and heart and soul in the way of Our 
Loving Savior 





ST. MICHAEL battles Satan 
With a mighty thrast, he 
casts him out of Heaven 


A Treasure For You And Your Family 
The cover of this superb volume recreates an original 
15th century binding, inlaid with pure 24-karat gold 
Pure gold for the page the paper is 
specially selected for finest reproduction of the mas- 
ter paintings in the book. The Cathedral-window end 
papers are printed in deep vibrant colors. 


is used tops; 


48 World-Famous Paintings 


The immortal paintings in this book are reproduced 
in all the radiance of their original colors... 48 bril- 
liant works by Raphael, Rembrandt, Fra Angelico, 
Titian, Filippino Lippi, El Greco, Dolci and many 
others give a deep insight into the life of each Saint 
With each full page reproduction there is a history 
of the painting and its artist, together with 
cinating, illustrated account of the symbols 
throughout the centuries to identify the Saints! 
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repent for his sins. 


Page tops 
burnished in 
24-Karat Gold 


ST. VINCENT de PAUL who 
loved little children, risked 
death over and over to devote 
his life to helping poor and 
suffering people 


ST. JOAN OF ARC overcomes great 
obstacles and temptations through 
God's power and saves France from 
cruel invaders 


Special Feature: Actual Writings of the Saints 


Actual writings of the Saints are included—from the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, and from his City of 
God; from the Dialogue of Comfort by St. Thomas 
More; from St. Teresa’s Interior Castle; the Lorica 
of St. Patrick; quotes from the Papal Letters of St 
Pius X, and many others. Yes, now you can join with 
these glorious souls...use their lives—their ver) 
words—as a guide for everyday living 


All These Features for Only $5.95 COMPLETE 
Payable $1 Monthly, After Free Trial! 


What an amazingly low price for a book you will be 
so proud to own and keep for years! It merits a place 
among your most treasured possessions... this liv- 
ing, breathing story of Holy Mother The Church 
from the earliest days.. a constant source of in- 
spiration and guidance in difficult moments 


ape Pius Xil Urges All to be 


imitz ated Christ, 
different aspects the splendor of 





JOHN THE BAPTIST baptizes Our Lord 
at His request. Later he is beheaded 
for daring to tell the wicked Herod to 















ST PATRICK makes converts 
when his miracles prove stronger 
than the Druid priests’ 


Liturgy puts all these gems before us 
them we may follow them into glory.” 


OVER 300,000 SATISFIED READERS 


“Excerpts from the Saints’ own writings are firsthand aay The 





Imprimatur. 
*% Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 


“magic.” 





ST. PIUS X miraculously 
cures a nun after doctors 


had given up hope 















ST. PETER escapes from 
prison and rejoins the 
other Apostles 








Enjoy LIVES OF SAINTS 
FREE for 10 Days 


You must actually see this 
book to appreciate it... 





and we want you to see it 
FREE for ten days. 
through it... 
marvelous true stories... 
enjoy the inspiring illustra- 
tions. If you aren't com- 
pletely delighted, return it 
without obligation. Other- 
wise, keep this superb vol- 
ume and send only $1 a 
month until the full price of 
$5.95 plus mailing cost is 
paid. It’s a bargain... mail 
the coupon today. il 


Guided by the Lives of Saints 














. We should imitate the virtues of the Saints just as they LER 
for in their virtues there shines forth under 
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The SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL contains the complete Mass for each 
day in the liturgical year in a compact daily missal you'll use with 
vimost ease! Completely up-to-date, it includes the most recent liturgi- 
eal changes in the Mass rubrics and Holy Week services. Simplified 
arrangement, attractive format, and large, readable type make this 
missal a favorite with Mass-goers everywhere. Other features in- 
dude more than 120 black and white engravings, plus 23 pages in 
full color; modern Confraternity translations of the Epistles and Gospels; 
and a treasury of popular prayers and devotions including litanies, 
daily prayers, novenas, etc. 


CHECK THESE MONEY-SAVING FEATURES 
OF THIS EXCLUSIVELY CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB: 


@ You get a beautiful missal or prayer book (see illustrations above ) 


just for joining! 


@ You receive a free book dividend worth up to $6.00 with each four 


books you buy. 


@ You save additionally with the discounts available to you as a member. 


@ You receive each month absolutely free the attractive Forecast mag- 
azine announcing and describing the monthly selection and giving you 
descriptions of other new approved Catholic books as well! 


@ Your only obligation is to buy four books a year 
from the hundred or more made available to you. 


@ You can actually save up to 50% in the first year 
alone with your free enrollment gift and free book 
dividends plus the price-savings offered you. 


All books offered by The Catholic Literary Founda- 
tion are approved Catholic titles in their original 
high-quality publishers’ editions. They range greatly 
in variety from novels and biographies to saints’ 
non-fiction of current interest. 


lives and other 
Foundation membership is your most economical 


and convenient way of providing wholesome 


Catholic reading for the entire family! 


SAINT JOSEPH 
DAILY MISSAL 


(Including New Mass Rubrics and 
New Holy Week Liturgy) 


Or 


SAINT 
JOSEPH 
CATHOLIC 
MANUAL 


Both edited by the Rev. Hugo 
H. Hoever, $.0.Cist., Ph.D. 


YOUR CHOICE OF THESE 
TWO LOVELY BOOKS 


with membership in THE CATHOLIC 
LITERARY FOUNDATION, largest 
exclusively Catholic book club 


The SAINT JOSEPH CATHOLIC MANUAL is a complete and unexcelled 
manual of Catholic prayers, devotions, information, and instruction 
for all Catholics everywhere. Never before has a prayer book with 
so many valuable and helpful features been published. It contains more 
than 125 pages of popular prayers and devotions; complete Holy Mass 
prayers with beautiful full-color pictures; an informative section on 
fundamentals of Christian Doctrine; the Way of the Cross, hand- 
somely illustrated in full color; The Life of Christ with more than 45 
colored illustrations; The Rosary and the Lives of the Saints, both 
pictured in glorious full-color; and even a concise Catholic Dictionary! 


If You 
Want Both 
of These 

Books 


Perhaps you would like 
to have both of the 
lovely prayer books 
shown on this page. 
Then all you need do 
is choose one as your 
free enrollment premium 
and the other as your 
first selection at $3.75 
You'll receive both for 
the price of one, at- 
tractively boxed as a 
ompanion§ Set! See 
coupon below. 





8 THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION S-1-57 . 
t 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin t 
g You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary Foundation & 
fand send me as my free enrollment gift the book checked below. | 8 
— understand that my only obligation will be to buy four Foundation books & 
Bin the next twelve-month period. A free book dividend will be sent & 
to me after the purchase of every fourth book for as long as | choose @ 
Eto remain a member. 1 
B SEND ME AS MY FREE ENROLLMENT PREMIUM (Check one): t 
s (] ST. JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL (Regularly $3.75) t 
J {] ST. JOSEPH CATHOLIC MANUAL (Regularly $3.75) ‘ 
& (1) SEND ME BOTH BOOKS —the Sf. Joseph Daily Missal and the Sr. & 
B Joseph Catholic Manual, in an attractive companion box, one as my free 
B enrollment premium, the other as my first selection at $3.75. ‘ 
BM. 7 1 
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“mY HEDENKAMP 


PROFITS HELP ME RAISE 


FUNDS FOR MY CHURCH, 
MYSELF AND FAMILY." 


You, too, can make 


Joy @ ers 1 @) © mmr: 
EXTRA MONEY 


Wire me col et-)| em aalllads Mo) melaelolalpdehivels 


FUND RAISING PLAN 
FOR INDIVIDUALS 


Fully Guarantee: 


SHOW NEWEST BIG VALUE—BIG PROFIT | | 


Tredenkamp 


$1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 Box Assortments of 


GREETING CARDS 


@ ALL OCCASION CARDS © GIFT WRAPPINGS 
© BIRTHDAY CARDS @ STATIONERY 

© GET WELL CARDS © GIFTS AND PRIZES 
@ EASTER CARDS © COSTUME JEWELRY 


It’s so easy to raise cash in your spare time! Friends, neighbors, others buy on 
sight. We get you started fast—we tell you how. 


No Experience Needed To Succeed 
Housewives, group members, office workers, shut-ins, students—anyone can 
make profits to 100% plus a big Cash Bonus. You just call on folks—or they 
come to your home. Before you know it you have a profitable business. 
Big New 1957 Line Includes The Latest, Most Popular Items 

Here are the newest “Slim” cards, Birthday, Get Well, Easter, Valentine, 
Religious assortments for all occasions. There also are the loveliest Gift Wrap- 
pings, Stationery, Salt and Pepper Sets, Household Items, Gifts, Prizes, Bazaar 
Items and Gadgets galore. You will find in this tremendous line the perfect 
item for every purse, for every taste, for every need. 


These Are The 9 Money-Makers Shown In This Ad 


A—14 Card “Photochrome” E—14 Card Catholic 
All Occasion Ass’t. $1.25 All Occasion — $1.00 
A F—24 Card—4 Style 
~ ae i $1.00 All Occasion Ensemble $1.25 
G—14 Card Easter Ass’t. $1.25 
C—"Book Rack” Salt, H—"Dressmaker” Tape Measure 
Pepper & Sugar Set $1.25 and Pin Cushion $1.25 
D—Deluxe All Occasion Gift I—Blossom Melody Stationery and 
Wrapping Ensemble $1.25 Notes Ensemble $1.25 


Write Now For Everything You Need To Get Started 


Just send us your name and address today. We'll send you SAMPLES On 
Approval, Free $1.25 Gift Offer and all details. If you cannot sell to the first 
5 people you call on, return the Samples to us without obligation! 


HEDEN K A M P 
361 Broadway, Dept. S-4, New York 13, N. Y. 


OVER 200 
FAST SELLERS 


proven selling plan and your Free 


Name. 


Please rush actual Samples On Approval, all details of your 
ift Offer. 
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Costume ReDENKAMP Dept. S-4 
F R E E H 361 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
For PROMPT ACTION! 7 
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State. 





i City. 
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AND GROUPS—also 
“PARTY PLAN” GUIDE MELODY Sait and 
Pepper Set $1.25 





Organization 
If You Are Writing For A Group or Organization 
E To 
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ACT NOW -—YOU TAKE NO RISK ' 
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THE “ 400” 





There was a time in the social world 
when it meant something to be a recog- 
nized member of “The 400.” Whatever that 
something was, we know it to have been 
fulsome and evanescent. 

Of how much greater meaning and sig- 
nificance it is when a publication contrib- 
uting outstanding spiritual and important, 
if less-accented, temporal values attains a 
circulation in “The 400 of Thousands!” 

I want to offer your entire stafl my very 
hearty congratulations on having reached 
this milestone on your forward way. May 
it inspire each step of your journey to “The 
500,” and on beyond! 

All of us here in Williams Press are very 
proud and happy to have a productive part 
in your progressive publishing picture. 

L. R. Watkins 
Vice President 
Williams Press, Inc. 





Albany, N. Y. 


EDITORIALS 


“We have no intention of indulging in 
partisan politics. We're not campaigning 
for any candidate—Republican or Demo- 
cratic.” (November, page 12.) 

This statement by you is partially true. 
You are not campaigning for the Republi- 
cans or Democrats; but you are and have 
always indulged in partisan politics, namely 
on the side of any socialist program. . . . 

I thank God that the Church has Bishop 
Sheen and the Jesuits to counter the Leftist 
wing of the Church. 

Frep J. ACKEL, 
FLA. 


D.DS. 
Fr. LAUDERDALE, 


Noting that your October editorial, “The 
Thinking Catholic” took a broadside of 
four letters (printed in the November is- 
sue), I thought I would write seconding 
your October editorial. ... 

I may have misinterpreted your words in 
the “Thinking Catholic,” but it seemed to 
me that instead of ridiculing action against 
the Red menace you were exhorting us 
Catholics to offer to a truth-hungry nation 
and world the social truth of Christ’s 
Church. 


Joun J. McCartney, Jr. 
SAN Francisco, CALIF. 


As usual I found your “The Catholic 
Voter” editorial most interesting and agree- 
able to my way of thinking. It seems that 
is the first item I reach for when my copy 
of THE Sicn Magazine reaches my home. I 
have been a subscriber to THE SicN for four 
or five years and I would miss it terribly 
if I could not receive it. 

I am very amused by the “Letters.” Criti- 
cism is good. It is good for the publishers, 
for then they know how well their thoughts 


30 DAYS SUPPLY 


Safe High-Potency Nutritional Formula 











11 Vitamins (including 
Blood-Building By2 and 
Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, 
Choline, Inositol, and Methioni 


Yes, we want to send you FREE, a 30-day supply of 
high-potency Vitasafe C.F. Capsules (a $5.00 reales) 
80 you can discover for yourself how much healthier, 
happier and peppier you may feel after a few days’ 
trial! Each capsule supplies your body with well over 
the minimum adult daily needs of the 11 important 
vitamins, plus 11 minerals, choline, inositol and 
amino acid. 


Potency and Purity Guaranteed 

You can use these Capsules confidently because strict 
S. Government regulations demand that you get 
exactly what the label states — pure ingredients 
whose beneficial effects have been proven time and 
time again! 


Amazing New Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices In Half 
With your free vitamins, we will send you complete 
details of an amazing new plan that provides you 
with a 30-day supply of vitamins every month for 
just $2.00 — 60% less than the usual retail price. 
But remember — you’re not obligated to buy from us 
now or ever! The supply of free capsules is limited 
= 60 mail coupon today! 


VITASAFE CORPORATION 
43 West 61st St., New York 23, N. Y, 










NOW YOURS FRE 


RETAIL 
VALUE 


Each Daily C. F. 
Capsule Contains: 
Vitamin A 
12,500 USP Units 
Vitamin . 


000 ee 


Vitamin ¢ 
Vitamin Bi 5 mg. 
Vitamin Be 25 meg. 
Vitamin Bo 0.5 mg. 
Vitamin Bia 1 meg 
Niacin Amide 40 mg. 
Calcium 
Pantothenate 4 mg. 
tamin E 2LU 
Folie Acid 05 mg. 
Calcium 75 mg 
Phosphorus 58 mg. 
tron 30 mg. 
Cobalt 0.04 mg. 
Copper 0.45 mg. 
Manganese 0.5 mg. 
Molybdenum 0.1 mg. 
lodine 0.075 mg. 
Potassium 2 mg. 
Zine 0.5 mg. 
Magnesium 3 mg. 







Bitartrate 31.4 mg. 
Inositol 15 mg. 
di-MethionIne 10 mg. 


Compare this formula 
with any other! 
(ee wee ees eS 

VITASAFE CORP., Dept. 320-1 
43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven 
VITASAFE CF (Comprehensive Formula) Capsules, 
and full information about the VITASAFE plan. 
I am not under any oblization to buy any additional 
vitamins, and after trying my free sample supply; 
I will ACCEPT OR REJECT the benefits 
substantial savings offered by the VITASAFE x 
In any case, the trial month’s supply of 30 
VITASAFE Capsules is mine to use free. 
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I ENCLOSE 25¢ (coins or stamps) to help pay for | 
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packing and postage 
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City . 

This offer is limited to those who have never before 

taken advantage of this generous trial. Only one 
trial supply per family. 





S exton 





Millions of Americans enjoy Sexton 
Quality Foods at restaurants, 
hotels and clubs . . . at schools, 
colleges and camps ... at hospitals 
and sanitariums . . . on railroads, 
airlines and steamships. Sexton 
warehouses from coast to coast as- 
sure prompt delivery for all insti- 
tutional needs. Treat your family to 
a restaurant meal—soon! 











Sexton 


AbvTETIStD. 
Qualily Foods dohn Sexton & Ce., 














are enjoyed by the readers, also it is good 






Chicagea 


Imagine Making 
$5,000 a Year Writing 
in Your Spare Time! 


Fantastic? Not at All Hundreds 
of People Make That Much or More 
Every Year — and Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors mz ay be born but most are made. 
You can learn writing just as yo u learn anything 
else. There’s no mystery. It is, in fact, surpris- 
ingly simple. Your next door neighbor, unknown 
to you, may be depositing publishers’ checks 
regularly. If she is, the chances are 100 to 1 
that it is because she learned her trade. And 
you can learn the fundamentals you must know 
to succeed as a writer. 

The famous NYS course offers COMPLETE 
training . . . fiction and non-fiction. Your instruc- 
tors are active editors and writers ... and your 
salable scripts will be marketed on a 100% com- 
mission basis by the leading literary agent who 
placed, among other successes, the famous book 
and play THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON. Send for free information today. 
No salesman will call on you. 


— FREE BOOKLET COUPON — 
The New York School of Writing ! 
Dept. 209, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, your free booklet 


“Writing for a Well-paying Career. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
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Mistakes Parents 724. 


New book about child train- 
ing tells how you can be 
prouder of your children both 
now and later in life. Cov- 
ers all ages. Every parent 
should have it. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address 


_ ASSOCIATION 
27 Pleasant Hill, 






Ohio 


People 60 to 80 


IF YOU WILL SIMPLY SEND US 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS . 


... we will explain how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final ex- 
penses without burdening your 
family. 

You can handle the entire transac- 
tion by mail with OLD AMERICAN 
of KANSAS CITY. No obligation of 
any kind. No one will call on you! 


Write today for full information. 
Simply mail postcard or letter (giv- 
ing age) to Old American Ins. Co., 
1 W. 9th, Dept. L136M, Kansas City, 
Mo. 











STOP MAKING MISTAKES IN 
ErRGaGaLlisk 


With the new CAREER INSTITUTE METHOD 
you can stop making mistakes in English, build 
up your vocabulary, speed up your reading, im- 
prove your spel lling, acquire real writing skill, learn 
the “secrets” of fluent conversation. Hundreds of 
men and women have become effective speakers, 
writers, and conversationalists—without going back 
to school—by using the CAREER INSTITUTE METHOD. 
Costs little. Takes only 15 minutes a day at home. 32-page 
booklet mailed FREE upon request. Send card or letter NOW! 
Career Institute, Dept. 139!, 25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4 








START SPEAKING 


SPANISH 
“FRENCH 


| QUICKLY, EASILY! “= PS 
HERE'S the easiest way 


to learn a new lan- mx aed 
guage. Listen as native in- ine 


structor speaks to you on Record. Let 
your eyes follow words in Sample Les- 
son. You'll be amazed at how quickly 
you'll be “‘chatting’”’ in your new lan- 
guage, with a perfect accent. 

NOW’S the time to learn another 
language—enjoy advantages in busi- 
ness, social life, travel. But offer may 
end soon. Rush only 10¢ to help cover 
cost of special packing, shipping of 
Record and Sample Lesson. We'll also 
send Free Book on full Cortina Course. 
State language you want. No obliga- 
tion. CORTINA ACADEMY (Estab- 
lished 1882) Dept. 1331, 136 W. 52nd 
St., New York 19, N, Y. 
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New Career 
















for the readers, for they can be able to 


tell the editors what 
what is not enjoyed. 


they like most and 


Mrs. JouHN C, HANZAI 
Gary, IND. 

Thank 
“The 


glad 


you 
Catholic 
to be 


for your very fine editorial 
Voter.” (November) I was 
reminded of some of the check 
points by which to judge a candidate. 

I notice, however, that on the next page 
have a photo from the League of 
Women Voters. Not so long ago Mrs. Bella 
Dodd told us that the League was badly 
infiltrated and generally controlled by Com- 
munist sympathizers. 


you 


I don’t think they should get recognition 


from a Catholic magazine. 
Pat LOGAN 
New Rocue te, N. Y. 


FATHER MAURICE 


Milton Lomask’s excellent article “Father 
Maurice Challenges the South” No- 
vember have “Fa 
ther Maurice Teaches the South, Thy 
Neighbor.’” Father has been a 
compelling force in teaching all southerners 
of whatevei and 


in your 
titled 
‘Love 


issue should been 


Maurice 


creed race in this region 
to make reciprocal attempts to remove the 
causes of friction in personal and commu- 
nity relationship. 


Each of us, Catholic, 


and Protestant 
area which holds so much 


will undergo 


Jew, 
in this southern 
promise, a flagellation of the 
a catharsis of heart and because 
men like Father Maurice have preached the 
golden rule. His contribution will help 
throw the balance toward a peaceful South 
founded on obligations of brotherhood and 
the precepts of 
truth. 


spirit, soul 


and 
Our Rabbis have taught us that un- 
der the leadership of Joshua, the 
more than hundred years 
the After the 
enth day the walls were broken and a great 
shout came up from the 


righteousness, love, 
Israelites 
ago 


sey 


thirty-five 


faced walls of Jericho. 


people. Then they 
We will enter 
“Wall of Hat- 

Maurice 


entered the promised land. 
the promised land when the 
red” is Father 
helped tear down this wall. 


torn down. has 


A. R. Suritz 


Rock Hit, S. C. 


LATIN AMERICA 


In the September issue of THe Stcn there 
article Church 
author, 


Amer- 
Nevins, 
countries in 


in Latin 
Albert 
the 


on the 
which the 
Chile as 
the Church is 
North American 
worked in Chile 
take exception to 

The 
ficulties of 


is an 
ica in 
classes one of 
which 


\s a 


making no progress. 


Catholic who has 


for twelve years I must 


his conclusion. 
author 

the 
One, of 


Chilean 


dif 


the 
which 


enumerates some of 
Church in Chile 
course, is the shortage of 

However, he failed to 
mention that the majority of priestly voca 


true. 


priests. 


tions here today are coming from the mid 


dle and working classes and, therefore, we 
may expect a great increase ove past years 
when the clergy came almost exclusively 


from the wealthy classes. He also failed to 


mention that the diocese of Santiago re. 
cently completed a very modern seminary 
better than most we have in the United 
States. The problem is not solved by any 
means, but one can that progress 
is not being made. 

The complaint — is 
wealthy, conservative 
Church. While 
this, as the 


no say 


that 
hurting 


second the 
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The older people in 
the grandfathers of today, have 
in great part opposed all attempts at social 
However, their sons and grand- 
sons usually think differently. 
in the establishment of new political parties 
dominated by young Catholics and devoted 


progress. 
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to social justice. A glance at any recent 
pastoral letter of the Chilean hierarchy 
would show that the Church is demand- 


ing and encouraging this change of atti- 
tude. 
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SANTIAGO, CHILE 


“THE MAN WITH THE SACK” 


To the photographs on pages 27, 28, and 
(November: “The Man With the Sack”) 
you give the title “A Sign Picture Story,” 
Indeed they are. 
Imagine the 
ature changes which 
structure 


29 


wind, water, and 


have 


temper- 
weathered the 
page 27. Imagine the 
become history since the 
Coliseum history. Imagine, finally, 
the destitution which would lead a man to 
take shelter in a place like that on page 29. 

And then be thankful that there are 
people like the four in the smallest photo 
dedicated to the principle that hu- 
man houses a 


shown 
that 
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made 


each 
body soul. 


It was a remarkable group of photos. 
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BARBARA MUELLER 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
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Red is for Blood 


URING the Hungarian massacre, the Rus- 
sian Reds cast aside the mask of humanity 
with which they had been facing the West 

and acted as the beasts they really are. In the streets 
of Budapest and in the villages and towns of 
Hungary, Red soldiers, armed with the murderous 
weapons of modern warfare, shot down in cold 
blood men, women, and children, workers, peasants, 
and students. Seldom have human annals had to 
record such a tale of treachery and deceit, cruelty, 
murder, and rapine. 

Soviet atrocities in Hungary took much of the 
civilized world by surprise. They shouldn't have. 
The Reds were not doing anything unusual for 
them. In fact, they were running true to form. 
They were acting exactly as anyone who knows 
them could have been perfectly sure they would act. 

We're not.a prophet, but we called the turn on 
this page last June when the de-Stalinization pro- 
gram was in full swing and some innocents were 
beginning to think that the Red wolves were becom- 
ing lambs. After enumerating Stalin’s crimes, we 
said—and we wish to repeat it now: 

“Stalin didn’t do all this alone. He couldn’t. 
He operated through trusted lieutenants of the 
Communist party. And the more closely they co- 
operated with him the more he trusted them, and 
the more he trusted them the higher they moved 
in the ranks of the Party. 

“Today, these are the men who control the Party. 
These are the men who are denouncing Stalin as a 
tyrant and a murderer. Khrushchev and Bulganin 
and Molotov and Mikoyan and all the rest of them 
can wash their hands and accuse their late master, 
but the blood of their victims is as red and accus- 
ing on their hands as on those of Stalin.” 

And now these murderers have added to the guilt 
they share with Stalin. Their hands drip with the 
blood of thousands of innocent and heroic Hun- 
garians. 

We should never forget this Red infamy and we 
should never let the rest of the world forget it. We 
Should keep it before the forum of the United 
Nations day after day, week after week, month 
after month. If we have to bypass all other ques- 
tions, except perhaps that of preservation of peace 
in the Middle East, we should insist that the U.N. 
keep this question constantly on the agenda. 






We have detailed information on what happened 
in Hungary. We have on-the-scene accounts from 
the Western legations and from newspaper cor- 
respondents. We have the stories of the pitiable 
refugees who fled Hungary. Their stories, told one 
by one and in all their tragic details, could well 
occupy the attention of the General Assembly and 
of our propaganda agencies for months to come. 

Ihe story of the rape of Hungary gives the world 
a glimpse of the Reds in action. Many foreign 
Communists have found this affair intolerable and 
have left the Party. Others, certainly, have been 
alienated. Even Tito, who swallowed the whole 
rotten mess at first, couldn’t keep it down and had 
to vomit it up. Nehru and Krishna Menon, his 
stooge at the U.N., shrugged it off at first and 
backed the Reds, but members of their own Con- 
gress Party were so outraged that they forced them 
to backtrack. The neutral nations who had been 
most indulgent toward Soviet Russia were nauseated 
by the brutality of Red conduct in Hungary. 

~The Reds have handed us a propaganda weapon 
of tremendous value. We shall be worse than fools 
if we do not use it for all it is worth. 


E owe it to the Hungarians who fought and 
died so bravely for their liberty to make 
sure the world does not forget their heroic 

sacrifices and the beastly behavior of their Soviet 
oppressors. We owe it to the rest of the free world 
to make sure that men everywhere are made to 
realize that if they relax their vigilance they will 
become the victims of the same tragic fate that 
befell the Hungarians. We owe it to ourselves to 
make sure that we maintain and increase our mili- 
tary power, the only force in the world for which 
the monsters in the Kremlin have any respect. 

In the meantime we should work to make the 
U.N. more than a propaganda agency. We should 
strive to equip it with the political, economic, 
diplomatic, and military power necessary to prevent 
the recurrence of what has happened in Hungary. 


Tenth alek Baten, P 
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As we face the New Year, it is helpful to take stock of 
the major social problems which confront us. Some of 
these were debated during the recent campaign. Others, 
just as important, escaped at- 
tention. Probably the toughest 
problem ahead is that of keeping 
boom conditions without allow- 
ing inflation to get out of hand. 
When President Eisenhower held his first press conference 
after the elections, he made a distinction which did not get 
the attention it deserved. 

The President distinguished between two types of inflation. 
The first is caused by an excessive money supply and artifi- 
cially low interest rates. This type—although the President 
did not say so—we had during and after the Second World 
War. The first Eisenhower administration firmly and wisely 
choked off the sources of credit inflation. 

But there is a second type, the President said, that is 
caused by efforts to gain a bigger portion of the results of 
this nation’s productivity. In simpler and more direct lan- 
guage, it is largely an effect of wage demands so steep that 
price increases are inevitable. In this context, the Secretary 
of Commerce asked for exceptional restraint in the matter of 
price increases or wage demands. 
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Egyptian youngster stands forlornly as British tank guards the rubble of a Port Said street. More than Egypt suffered 


The really effective tools against inflation possessed by our 
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government are more suitable for dealing with the first type 
than the second. Credit control cannot hold down price 
rises when real costs are up as a result of wage demands that 
exceed productivity gains. Unfortunately, once prices start 
rising, it is almost impossible to stop an upward spiral. 


This brings us to one of the issues which was never dis- 
cussed during the recent campaign. That is the problem 
of internal power struggles in the labor movement and their 
effect upon the economy. It is 
no secret, for example, that un- 


Restraint ; i i 
ion leaders in steel, automobiles, 


Needed and coal keep a close watch on 


gains made by their competitors. 
Each leader tries to outdo the other. The result is a series 
of demands that cannot be met out of profits and must lead 
to inflationary price rises. 

We are not implying that profits in recent years have been 
skimpy. On the contrary, they have been very good. But, 
rightly or wrongly, many large firms today feel that they 
must finance expansion by withholding profits. They do not 
feel that adequate funds are available from the securities 
markets for this purpose. This is particularly true of steel. 
This industry must expand to meet the needs of our econ- 
omy. But new facilities are very costly. Investors prefer 
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from the adventure; so did the Western Alliance. As usual, no one gained more than Russia from division in the West 
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IN HUNGARY 
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For two brief days, it seemed that Hungary’s anti-Soviet 


Raising the Hungarian Nationalist 
flag, a rebel talks to Budapest crowd, 
Then the rumors began to spread 
that Soviet tanks were returning 


United Press 
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rebels had won their fight for freedom. In that brief inter- 
lude, the rebels made haste to destroy every vestige of 
the Communist past. First to go was this statue of Stalin 


other fields where returns are quicker and more certain 

The third major problem is that of recurring farm  sur- 
pluses. Unless these surpluses can be moved and _ over- 
production curbed, prices for farm products will remain low. 
Che result will be continuing rural discontent as an impor- 
tant segment of our population is by-passed by prosperity. 

Each of these problems has one element in common. This 
element is what theologians call the common good, as con- 
trasted with private interests. The general welfare of the 
nation demands that all co-operate to produce a stable and 
equitably shared prosperity. Only such prosperity is to the 
long-term interest of all Americans. 

Under any circumstances, patriotism would demand com- 
mon effort to bring this about. Present world tensions em- 


phasize this demand with an added note of urgency. 


On November 17, the Bishops of the United States, in their 
annual message, supported and commended the United Na- 
tions as a force for peace. Without discussing the evident 
limitations of that organization, 


, 5] “ sse raTree- 
As Our Bishops See the Bishops expressed an aware 


The United Nations 


ness of its defects but asserted 
their belief that, in our present 
state of social evolution, it is as 
effective as could be expected—and it can be improved. 

his is, perhaps, as fair an assay of the United Nations as 
could be made. Judged against what the American citizen 
would like it to be, ig, in- 
effectual thing, a spinner of fine words rather than solid 


the United Nations is a stumblir 


deeds, a judiciary group which has disappointed the idealist 
in practically every test it has been put to. 

On the other hand, the United Nations—even considered 
as an extension of the League of Nations before it—is some- 
thing new in the world, an infant association, without prec- 
edent, heir to no tested code for executing the peace function 
it has assigned itself. 

Like infants, it is entitled to a period of babbling and 
gurgling and falling down and bumping its nose. Less for- 
tunate than other infants, it has no “Mamma” and “Papa” 
to take it by the hand and show it how. It must grow up by 


the patience-taxing process of making clumsy mistakes. 


18 


8 


Certain member nations have, from the beginning, dis- 
played toward the organization a spirit as unfriendly and 
unco-operative as the family dog reserves for the mailman. 
They offer no present symptoms of a change of heart. But 
the others can grow up and each needs to grow up in its 
own special way. Each must adjust, instead of insisting that 
all the others adjust to it. 


Small, backward nations must discard their jealousy of large, 
industrialized ones like the United States. They will have to 
forego their expensive and obstructive game of elegant 
bribery and blackmail—playing 
off the Soviet Union against the 
United States and vice versa, tor 
what they can get out of it. They 
will have to speed up their ac- 


The Impatient 


Perfectionist 


quisition and use of modern tools and techniques, compress- 
ing into mere decades the social development which used to 
drag out over a thousand years. 

Colonial nations will have to surrender their last, wry 
hope of holding on to the meaty resources of peoples who 
insist on living their own lives and claiming their own 
wealth. 

Large, modernized nations, like the United States, will 
have to be more pliant about interpreting the terms of their 
own sovereignty. They cannot expect to be permitted to vote 
hard obligations on others while being exempt from having 
undesirable obligations voted on them. This simply means 
that absolute independence in individuals can no more make 
a successful peace team than it can make a successful football 
team. 

Ihe Bishops do not imply that such a trim, laundered 
organization exists at present under the appellative, “United 
Nations.” But an organization of that name and with that 
ambition does exist. It has done much good, though certainly 
not as much as the perfectionist would like. It needs to grow 
up. And it can grow up if the world works and waits pa 
tiently. 

But it will never grow up if it is taken behind the barn 
and dispatched ‘with a horse pistol—no matter how much of 
a perfectionist the executioner may be. 
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= United Presa 


The rumors proved 
true and one by one 
centers of rebel resist- 
ance were wiped out 
while world watched 


As the Red reign of 





terror continued, the 

flood of refugees 
; increased. This 
i scene was typical 


The Holy Father evidently has a great affection for medical 
doctors. Recently, for the second time in seven years, he ad- 
dressed them specifically, encouraging them in their pro 


— 


fessional ideals and reminding 


° them of their unusually great 
The Holy Father pp a oe 
obligations to society. What he 


qua 


| Likes M.D.°s said is perhaps even less signifi 
cant than why he said it. The 
} Teason would seem to be this: 


Of all natural vocations, medical practice is the most 
poignantly and dramatically merciful. In this sense, it bears 
a sacred connotation, something like motherhood o1 pater- 
nity. A patient is indebted to his doctor for his health and 
lor his life, much as he is indebted to his mother and father. 
They gave him these benefits originally. His doctor preserves 
him in the possession of them. 

True, there are worse afflictions than the bad health which 
is the doctor’s chief concern. Ignorance and vice, for instance, 
are sorrier handicaps than stomachaches and arthritis. But 
defects of education or moral control don’t ordinarily leave 
one prostrated and panting with palpable misery as physical 
illness does. They do not so summarily drive the victim to 
the cultural or ethical therapist as his bodily pain drives him 
to the physician. And the patient doesn’t surrender himself 
into their hands with the emphatic act of faith and hope 
which he reserves for his doctor. 

No group of scientists has been more cons ientiously busy 
with research and careful experiment than medical men. So 
fen so that their findings have been given the formidable 








name “miracle drugs.’” Many diseases which once had a high 


Hungary prayerfully mourned its rebel 
dead over candles lining the city streets 

on All Souls day. The flame of hope 
for freedom flickered, but will never die 





United Press 


As the revolt ran its course, Pope 
Pius pleaded for peace and blessed 

a mobile chapel to serve the refugees 
already streaming into Austria 


Wide World 


fatality or epidemic rating have been retired to the patho- 
logical museum to be looked at curiously by undergraduat 
therapists, much as high school naturalists look at dinosaw 
bones in their zoology book. 


No wonder, then, that in his eyes his doctor is a special man 
in the community, an unofficial angel, an exponent of th: 
finer flights of human enterprise, an exemplar of citizenship 
as it should be practiced. And no 
wonder, too, that the doctor, the 
recipient of all this public credit, 
has a special obligation not to 


Extracurricular 
Responsibility 


disappoint and disedify the pub 
lic. The medical man—whose vocation is so much like that 
of a parent—has a power of example for good or evil which 
is much like that of a parent, also. This power must not be 
used against the public. 

Our thought here is not to wag a warning finger at doc 
tors and admonish them to behave themselves. We wisi 
merely to note the high place they occupy in the esteem 
of the community and the powerful influence they can wield. 

They are not only healers of the human body and the dam- 
aged human psyche. They are ethical exemplars, too. Pa 
tients insist on linking the function of healer with an all 
round social integrity. For this reason, a doctor’s personal 
goodness can do more than most to elevate the moral tone 
of the community. His personal defects can more powe: 
fully set the public moral tone into a decline. 


These—it seems to us—are some of the reasons why the 
Holy Father is so attentively fond of the fraternity. 
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The popular Dona Felisa Rincon de Gautier, Mayoress of 
San Juan, Puerto Rico (THE Sicn, November, 1956) greets 
her loyal supporters as they celebrate her re-election 
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C. J. Nuesse of the Catholic Association for Int'l Peace 


presents 1956 Peace Award to AEC Commissioner Thomas 
E. Murray. Center is Washington’s Aux. Bishop Hannan 
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Three young women training to be lay missionaries chat 
with Maryknoll’s Father John J. Considine at opening of 
the new Grail Institute for Overseas Service in Brooklyn 


God. The Freethinkers of America are trying to force the 
State Education Commissioner of New York to remove the 
words “under God” from the approved public school version 
of the pledge of allegiance to the flag. They wish to protec 
“children of tender years” from exposure to religious dogma 
—by exposing them to irreligious dogma. The Pope, mean. 
while, in his eloquent plea for peace, cried out: “God! God! 
God! May this ineffable Name, font of all right, justice, and 
freedom, resound in parliaments and public squares, in homes 
and in factories, on the lips of intellectuals and of manual 
workers, in the press and over the radio.” 


Love. Commenting on the terrible persecution of Hun. 
gary, the New York Times editorialized: “We shall not for. 
get. And out of hatred and tears is born the resolve to carry 
forward the struggle till freedom is triumphant.” Certainly 
we should be morally indignant at such crimes. Certainly we 
should be profoundly sympathetic at such sufferings. Cer 
tainly we should be firmly resolved to aid these people and to 
resist all Oppression. But it would be unfortunate if, in 
the struggle for freedom, we based that struggle on hate, 
The world is too full of hate. And moral integrity does not 
need it, in fact cannot stand it. Moral ideals must be based 
on love, love for God and love for all men in God, 


Humility. The Court invalidated Alabama's 
segregated public transportation. One of the Negro leaders 
of Montgomery’s boycott, the Rev. Dr. King, pastor of a local 
Baptist Church, told some 10,000 Negroes: “All along we 
have sought to carry out the protest on high moral standards, 
... TI hope nobody will go back with undue arrogance. If 
you do, our struggle will be lost all over the South. Go back 
with humility and meekness.” Such words deserve high praise. 


Supreme 


The Laity, Again. At a recent Notre Dame conference 
for priest moderators of diocesan councils of Catholic men, 
Bishop Leo A. Pursley, Apostolic Administrator of the Fort 
(Wayne Diocese, asked some searching questions about the 
role of the laity in the American Church. Commenting on 
the remark of a visiting bishop that “the Church in America 
is too much a Church of the clergy, too little of the laity,” 
Bishop Pursley asked: “Is it true that we have denied 
the laity the opportunity to demonstrate their love and 
loyalty toward the Church, that we have tied them tightly to 
our clerical apron strings . . .?”” The bishop gave no answers, 
suggesting merely that these questions be “studied in the cold 
light of facts.” Such a study, we think, has considerable 
merit. There has been a great deal of discussion in vague 
theoretical terms about the role of the laity; but until we 
come to grips with the question in terms of its concrete 
realities, not much can be expected to come of it. 


Teachers, A Case in Point. A recent article in Ave 
Maria is a step toward the type of study recommended by 
Bishop Pursley. Surveying the attitudes of lay teachers 
toward their jobs in Catholic schools, the article reveals that 
among the chief complaints of lay teachers are: 1. Inade 
quate payment (68 per cent complained of this); 2. Lack of 
contracts assuring tenure, sick leaves, and health benefits; 
3. Lack of lay participation in faculty conferences; and 
4. Unfriendly attitude toward lay teachers in some schools, 
There is no question that our schools must make greater usé 
of lay teachers in the years to come, It would be a tragedy 
indeed if this trend were accepted only grudgingly. Out 
lay teachers must be made to feel welcome, must be given 
status and a chance for professional advancement, must bé 
paid the same living wage that the Church advocates fot 
every worker. Anything else would be a mockery of the 
social teachings of the Church and of the truth that the 
Church is a Church of the laity, too. 
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THERE IS A SAYING in Chicago, “God looks 
after His little man.” The “little man,” as almost 
anyone there will tell you, is Samuel Alphonsus 
Stritch, Cardinal-Priest, Archbishop of Chicago, 
spiritual leader of the largest archdiocese in the 
United States. 

The startling contrast between this white- 
haired, gentle, soft-voiced man of slight stature 
and his prodigious, brawny archdiocese (1,411 
square miles with more than two million Cath- 
olics, 2500 priests, and 7500 Sisters) is only one 





of the many paradoxes to be found in the life 
of Cardinal Stritch. 

Despite more than thirty years in the North, 
Cardinal Stritch remains a true Southerner in 
heart, in manner, and in speech, and yet he is 
fervently devoted to the fight for interracial jus- 
tice. Chicago is traditionally the heart of isola- 
tionist America, yet its Archbishop is known 
everywhere for his knowledge of international 
affairs, for his support of the United Nations, 
and for his world-wide vision. 











Chicago is a city where the splutter- 
ing intrigue of politicians is probably 
more responsible for the term “windy 
city” than the winds off Lake Michigan, 
yet no midwestern Skeflington has ever 
managed to cling to the Cardinal’s train 
(his first policy change for the diocesan 
newspaper was to forbid political adver 
tising and to prohibit pictures of politi- 
cians, no matter how newsworthy, three 
months before an election). 

By reputation a conservative, Cardinal 
Stritch has been a friend of labor for 
many years and has made his archdio 
cese the American center of new and 
dynamic apostolic lay groups, some of 
which still cause nervous twitchings 
among the more hidebound clerics and 
laymen. He is famed for his love of 
people and his delight in being with 
them, but he is probably the loneliest 
man in this huge city 

Since his appointment as Archbishop 
of Chicago in 1939, Cardinal Stritch has 
dedicated himself to serving his Church 
and his people. He has established fifty 
new parishes to meet the needs of the 
ever-growing and ever-changing popula- 
tion. The work of the Catholic Charities 
of the doubled 


in the last decade, extended and ex- 


Archdiocese has been 
panded to cope with the increasing mul 
tiplicity 
network of 


of problems. Today, a vital 


organizations and_ institu 
tions serves the sick, the needy, and the 
handicapped at a cost of more than $8 
million a year. Over 2,000 displaced per- 
sons owe their opportunity of beginning 
life anew in America to him. Thousands 
of deaf, blind, mentally retarded, and 


other handicapped children are receiv- 





Cardinal Stritch at one of 
the public appearances on his sched- 
ule. He has about 500 a year 









ing help because of him. For new high 


schools and facilities for teachers, 95 
million dollars has been spent in the 
last ten years and buildings which will 
cost 13 million dollars more are now in 
various stages of planning and construc 
tion. 

When confronted with the record of 
these and other equally impressive ac 
complishments, Cardinal Stritch is in 
clined to minimize his part in them, 
recalling an old Latin proverb which, 
freely translated, reads, “What has been 
accomplished by others is considered to 
work of the Pontifl 


But humility cannot obscure 


be the reigning 
himself.” 
the facts. These achievements are the 
direct results—with the enthusiastic help 
of his priests and his people, of course 
back-breaking, knee-callus 


years. \t 


ol sixteen 
ing, and brain-pressuring 
sixty-nine, despite the pleas of relatives 
lessen the 


and friends, he refuses to 


pace. His answer to them is always the 
same, ““There is so much to be done.” 
Cardinal Stritch 1 quaint, 


thirty-room, red-brick mansion on Chi- 


lives in 


cago’s North State Street, opposite Lin 
coln Park. Built by Archbishop Feehan 
in 1880, the house has a gloomy air both 
outside and in. Except for the chapel 
and the Cardinal’s suite, it remains a 
relict of the Victorian era; the solid fur- 
niture, the huge gilt frames, the mas 
sive grandfather’s clock, the crystal 
chandeliers, the lace curtains and _ red- 
velvet draperies seem to be the trap 
pings of a museum. A_ visitor uncon- 
sciously keeps his voice low in respect 
for the past. The quill pen on the desk 


in the reception room appears much 


more at home than does the moderm 
ash tray. 

Stritch, in answer to. the 
clang of his alarm clock, begins his day 
about eight o’clock. He offers his Mass 
in his private chapel at eight-thirty with 
the four Sisters of St. Francis who staff 
his house in attendance. Following his 


Cardinal 


meditation, he occupies himself with 
breakfast and the morning _ papers, 
Breakfast, however, plays a poor second 
to the news. It usually consists of only 
a cup of coffee; rarely would it measure 
up to what most people consider break- 
fast. 

What the Cardinal 


what he doesn’t eat, 


rather 
has long been a 


eats, OF 


source of wonder and consternation 
among his associates. His lunch, at most, 
will be a cup of coffee and a sandwich 
and sometimes only a cup of coffee and 
a cigarette. At night, his “big meal” 
offers more in variety but little more 
in quantity. His food preferences point 
to his Southern background and_ his 
Rome—ham, _ turnip-greens, 
hominy-grits, spaghetti, ravioli, and pork 
in all its forms. 
chops,” the 


years in 


“I hope you like pork 
Cardinal told his new 
their first meal to- 
gether, “because we have a lot of them. 


priest-secretary at 


I was raised on pork chops.” 

Soon after breakfast on a normal day, 
Cardinal Stritch leaves for the Chancery 
Office in his 1955 Cadillac (bearing Il 
linois license plates No. 1, a trophy 
coveted by souvenir hunters) driven 
by his chauffeur, Bill Gibbons. A. taci- 
turn Irishman, Gibbons has been driv- 
ing Chicago’s Archbishops for twenty- 
six years and with his family lives in a 








In February of 1946, Archbishop Stritch was created a Cardinal. 
He is shown here during the consistory in Rome as he accepts the Red 
hat from the Vatican Emissary Emanuele Toraldo di Francia 
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residence behind the Cardinal’s home. 

The Chancery Office, a few blocks 
north of Chicago’s Loop, is a drab, two- 
story brick building painted gray. At 
one time the home of the German Con- 
sulate, today it more nearly resembles a 
settlement house (which would not be 
out of place in this neighborhood) or a 
building that was overlooked in the 
rush of progress than the command post 
for this bustling archdiocese. Waiting 
for Cardinal Stritch on the second floor 
is his lay secretary, Dan Ryan, a man 
with a rare combination of efficiency and 
good humor. Waiting for him, too, is 
that large part of the Cardinal’s mail 
which goes to the Chancery Office. Dic- 
tating slowly, quietly, and precisely, the 
Cardinal disposes of those letters which 
can be answered immediately and those 
from previous days which required ad- 
ditional information. During this time 
and throughout the morning, he may 
confer briefly with his Vicar General, 
Monsignor Casey, and his 
Chancellor, Monsignor Edward Burke, 
through whom the Cardinal handles the 
vast administrative problems of his 


George 


archdiocese. 

\bout ten visitors a day await the 
Cardinal, many of them pastors or di- 
rectors of the many organizations and 
institutions of the Archdiocese, but a 
largc proportion of laymen, too. Al- 
though a number of his visitors have 
promised that their business can be 
accomplished in a few minutes, it is the 
rare one who lives up to his promise. 
The manner in which the Cardinal han- 
dles these visitors is a marvel to behold. 
One associate who has hobnobbed with 


Cardinal Stritch passes through 
the “Hall of the Swiss Guards,” 
as the guards stand at attention 





career diplomats from all over the 
world claims that most statesmen “look 
like amateurs compared to His Emi- 
nence. He’s a Roman diplomat with a 
touch of black-eyed peas and hominy- 
grits.” 

Ordinarily, the Cardinal is finished 
with his appointments by 2:00 and _ is 
ready to return home. Not _ infre- 
quently, however, they run much later 
—sometimes until three or four o’clock 
with no lunch-time intervening. After 
lunch at home, which, like breakfast, he 
eats alone, his schedule depends upon 


his evening plans. If a public appear- 
ance is on his calendar, he will devote 
this time to praying the divine office; if 
the evening is free, he will enjoy a 
short siesta. The Cardinal has a remark- 
able talent for going to sleep quickly 


The newly created Cardinal pledges obedience to the Holy Father 


and awakening, in a short time, com- 
pletely refreshed, a talent which helps 
see him through his heavy schedule. In 
either event, he will pause briefly for 
prayer in his chapel, as is his custom 
throughout the day. 

Now he must face the correspondence 
at home (another twenty-five to fifty 
letters), a deluge of reports on dio- 
cesan, national, and international prob- 
lems, the preparation of pastoral letters, 
formal speeches, and statements and the 
flood of 
books which he strives to keep up with. 
He has a fabulous memory and can 
quote what he reads years later. 

Much of his correspondence he will 
dictate in his comfortable, book-lined 
study (ordinarily using a dictating ma- 
chine) for Sister Mary Alacoque, his 


newspapers, magazines, and 
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At the grotto of Notre Dame 
University, Cardinal Stritch 
pleads earnestly for more 
public prayers for vocations 


The Cardinal instructs the 
leaders who participated in a 
Procession of Nations in Chi- 
cago during the Marian Year 
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At one of his many public appear- 
ances, the Cardinal grants diplomas 


In Nettuno, Cardinal Stritch prays 
at the graves of American soldiers 


-, 






secretary at home; the rest he will type 
himself. Every serious letter receives a 
personal reply; even birthday cards and 
postcards are customarily acknowledged, 
Important statements and speeches, he 
nearly always types himself, composing 
as he types. He is a two-fingered typist, 
long on speed but short on accuracy, 
Compared to his handwriting, however, 
which even he has difficulty deciphering 
the next day, his typing is admirable, 
His other weakness in this area is punc- 
tuation, the complexities of which he is 
inclined not to bother with. He enjoys 
typing and thinks nothing of an eight- 
hour session at his keyboard. 

\lthough most punctual in his pub- 
lic appearances, the Cardinal has a 
much more leisurely approach toward 
his personal schedule, and the time for 
dinner, like the time for other meals, is 
not rigidly fixed. The resonant dinner 
gong usually goes unacknowledged un- 
til one of the Sisters informs him that 
dinner is ready. He just doesn’t hear it. 
To reach the stairway to the dining 
room from his suite requires a turn to 
the right, but even now, after sixteen 
vears, he will periodically be so ab- 
sorbed with his problems that he will 
make the wrong turn and end up in the 
statuary and palms which lie in_ the 
other direction. 

He displays a similar preoccupation in 
the matter of his personal appearance. 
lo persuade him to buy a new suit re- 
quires an organized campaign of long 
duration. And through the years his 
secretaries have had to devise weird and 
original stratagems in order to get him 
to a barber. They must continually 
think of new ways to outwit his delay- 
ing tactics. 

Except for the rare occasions when 
the Cardinal entertains, he dines with 
Monsignor James Hardiman, his Secre- 
tary, Master of Ceremonies, and Vice 
Chancellor, who shares the home with 
him. Conversation at dinner may range 
from problems and news of the arch- 
ciocese to recent exploits of the Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee baseball teams, 
which the Cardinal, probably in. self- 
defense, has learned to show some in- 
terest in. Dinner seldom lasts more than 
forty-five minutes; then the Cardinal 
goes back to his desk, where he works 
until anywhere from eleven P.M. to two 
A.M. After his work is finished—or at 
least that portion of it he had planned 
to finish—he may relax by watching a 
TV program, reading the comic strips, 
or doing a crossword puzzle. Just as 
likely, he may find relaxation in read- 
ing Dante in Italian. 

Cardinal Stritch makes between 400 
and 500 public appearances a year— 
usually booked months in advance—a 
fact deplored by his associates, who feel 
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that he gives too freely of himself. These 
appearances include ordinations, con- 
firmations, dedications, funerals of his 
priests (he attends all of these), con- 
ventions (and Chicago being a _ con- 
yention city these are always with him) , 
meetings, graduations, anniversaries, and 
miscellaneous celebrations. 

The Cardinal is a remarkable extem- 
poraneous speaker—more effective than 
when he speaks from a manuscript, for 
then he is inclined to belabor his argu- 
ments. He is anxious to leave a worth- 
while message with his audience, and he 
is unhappy when he is forced to listen 
to speakers “who are just talking and 
have nothing to say.” Recently, after 
delivering an extraordinarily fine 
analysis of a complex problem, he was 
enthusiastically greeted by a lady lis- 
tener who told him, “It was just won- 
derful, Your Eminence. With you, it’s 
not what you say but how you say it.” 
The Cardinal accepted the “compli- 
ment” with his usual graciousness. 

This daily routine is interrupted by 
his annual retreat at St. Mary of the 
Lake Seminary, by official visits to all 
parts of the country (to attend meetings, 
jubilee celebrations, consecrations, etc.) , 
and, each winter, by a vacation in Florida. 
Those who accompany him claim that 
his is not their idea of a vacation be- 
cause he takes his problems with him, 
his mail follows him there, and he is 
never far away from his archdiocese. 
Some claim he does not know how to 
relax. He admits this might be true, 
adding, “I’m an old man, too old to 
learn now.” 

Archbishop William O’Brien (whom 
the Cardinal calls “Junie” in recogni- 
tion of his position as Junior Auxiliary 
Bishop of Chicago and despite his age 
which is seventy-eight) is credited with 
persuading the Cardinal to take up golf 
for his health. Archbishop O’Brien 
stoutly maintains that the Cardinal is 
“the most perfect golfer in the hierarchy, 
remembering, of course, that perfection 
is defined as that which cannot be im- 
proved upon.” Another friend, when 
questioned about the Cardinal’s golfing 
skill, replied, “Just about what you'd ex- 
pect.” His infrequent visits to a golf 
course, despite his good resolutions, are 
becoming even less frequent. 

Samuel Alphonsus Stritch, the seventh 
of eight children, was born in Nashville, 
Tennessee, August 17, 1887. His father, 
Garrett Stritch, the son of an_ Irish 
schoolmaster from County Kerry, had 
come to Nashville in the seventies. His 
mother was also of Irish extraction but 
was born in the United States. When 





DAN HERR, president of the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation and columnist-critic for Books on Trial, 
has published articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post and other leading publications. 


Samuel was only eight years old, his 
father died and his mother, who proved 
to be a most capable manager, raised 
her family alone. Though the Stritches 
never knew want, they never knew lux- 
ury either. 

When he was ten, Samuel first began 
to think of the priesthood, and when he 
was thirteen it became “an all-absorbing 
desire.” He transferred from the sec- 
ond year of his parochial high school to 
St. Gregory’s Preparatory Seminary in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (He is still remem- 
bered by his classmates there for, among 
other worthier accomplishments, a su- 
perb rendition of the title role in Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.) 

When he was sixteen, Bishop Thomas 
Byrne of Nashville sent him to the 
North American College in Rome. His 
arrival there, dressed in knickers and 
looking even younger than he was, oc- 
casioned some surprise. The memory of 
the six happy years in Rome still bring 
a glow to his cheeks. His reputation as 
an intellectual (one of the all-time 
scholars of the College) was soon estab- 
lished as was his complete and obvious 
lack of talent for sports. “While the 
rest of us played baseball,” says one 
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© Adolescence is the age at which 
children stop asking questions be- 
cause they know all the answers.— 
Saturday Evening Post 
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alumnus, “he walked or sat under a 
tree, reading all thirty volumes of Pas- 
tor’s History of the Popes.” 

The Cardinal (with that sensitivity 
common to all American intellectuals 
who are never quite reconciled to the 
fact that they were washouts on the 
sports field) insists that sports held no 
interest for him. He does not recall that 
he was the last man chosen for any 
game as has been rumored, but he does 
recollect that he was always the first 
candidate for the annual game between 
the “terribles” and the “horribles.”” He 
did delight in his job as college sacris- 
tan, giving the altars and the sacred 
vessels hours of loving care and devo- 
tion. Years later, when he returned to 
Rome with a classmate, he confided, 
“You know, I think I kept the altars 
much better in my day.” 

By special dispensation of Pope Pius 
X, young Stritch was ordained May 21, 
1910, at the age of twenty-two (the re- 
quired age being twenty-four). Soon 
after, he received the degrees of Doctor 
of Philosophy and Doctor of Sacred The- 
ology and left Rome for Nashville. 
Looking back, Cardinal Stritch believes 


that “even more than the great value of 
my studies was the reality which Rome 
gave me of the catholicity of the Church. 
Seeing all nations and all races there 
in the center of Catholic life made a 
lasting impression on me. In Rome I 
realized, too, that there is a world out- 
side the United States, although I never 
ceased to be fervently in love with my 
own country. The feeling I gained there 
of solidarity with people all over the 
world has never left me.” 

Nor did he ever forget his admiration 
for Pope Pius X, who became for him 
a model to live by. “You felt,” he fondly 
recalls, “that you were in the presence 
of one who, to see you, had just stepped 
out of the presence of God.” He remem- 
bers vividly the last words he and his 
classmates heard from the Holy Father: 
“Come back, come back to Rome. If you 
don’t find this poor old Pope, you will 
find another dressed in white and it will 
be just the same.” 

Father Stritch spent six years in parish 
work in Nashville and Memphis. He 
was appointed Secretary to Bishop Byrne 
in 1916 and, thereafter, Superintendent 
of Schools and Chancellor of the Di- 
ocese. In May of 1921, he was honored 
by being named a Domestic Prelate. 
Three months later Benedict XV selected 
him to be the Bishop of the Toledo, 
Ohio, diocese. At thirty-four, he was the 
youngest member of the hierarchy in 
the world. 

The years in Toledo were peaceful 
and happy. To the young Bishop, com- 
ing from an area where Catholics were 
a struggling minority, the large country 
parishes that were vibrant centers of 
Catholic life never ceased to be a source 
of joy. While in Toledo, he established 
seven new parishes, the first diocesan 
teacher’s college in the country, a mil- 
lion dollar Central Catholic High 
School, and built the magnificent Holy 
Rosary Cathedral. 

The first grim days of the depression 
in 1930 almost coincided with his ap- 
pointment as Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. An industrial and manufac- 
turing community, Milwaukee was to 
suffer deeply during the depression, and 
the Archbishop suffered with his people. 
To meet the pressing need for charity 
and to help alleviate the human misery 
surrounding him, Archbishop Stritch in- 
augurated Milwaukee’s first Catholic 
Charity drive (a campaign that, to the 
surprise of everyone, raised $75,000) and 
rapidly expanded necessary charitable 
activities. 

To raise this money, Archbishop 
Stritch each year visited all nineteen 
counties in his archdiocese, in addition 
to his regular schedule (“I am going 
out with my tin cup,” he would say). 

(Continued on page 75 .) 
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rt. Chance. 


by Pybert former 


he had spotted a killer. 


| f had just returned from taking 


Joe Yebo home as usual to the room over 
Harry’s Cut-Rate Store and was about 
to plod down to the call-box at the 
corner of North Main and Mechanic to 
make his ring to headquarters when he 
spotted the furtive figure across the 
street, clinging to the shadows. Instinc 
tively, Kiely withdrew into the darkness 


between Babe’s Delicatessen and San- 
dro’s Barber Shop. 
The figure hurried along the side- 


walk, noiseless, flitting between light 
and shadow. Then, the form emerged 
for a solitary instant into the glare of 
the street light and Kiely, accustomed 
to sifting out small things in the night, 
saw the pinched, white scar along the 
jaw. 

It’s him, Kiely thought wildly, jarred 
suddenly as if he had walked into a 
glass door, sight normal but his body 
startled by an impact. 

Kiely watched, helpless with fascina- 
tion, as the figure continued along the 
sidewalk. Spreckles. There’s a thousand 
cops looking for him all over the state 
and he’s right here, right here, Kiely 
whispered silently. He craned his neck 
as he watched Spreckles hesitate aud 
halt before the door that opened on the 
stairway that led to the rented rooms 
above Harry’s store where he had left 
Joe Yebo a few minutes ago. A moment 
later, Spreckles had vanished through 
the doorway. 

Kiely walked down the 
street, remaining on the same side. He 


cautiously 


found a night-shaded spot across from 
Harry’s, and his eyes, slitted and watchs 
ful, lifted to the floor. Soon, 
chinks of light penetrated the tightly- 
drawn 


second 


window shade in a corner win- 
That’s where he is, Kiely muttered 
to himself, in 


dow. 
one of Harry’s rooms. 
Harry, half blind and sick, probably 
didn’t even recognize him. 

Kiely relaxed and a grateful shudder 
rattled through his body. He realized 


16 


that the palms of his hands were wet. 
The chimes in the North Congregational 
church down the street chipped twice at 
the frosty night. For some reason, he was 
reluctant to Blood was racing 
through his veins and his heart seemed 
too big for his chest and he knew he 
should be hurrying to the box to wake 
up sleepy George France, the desk man 
at headquarters, telling him to send as- 
sistance. Tell him that Spreckles is here, 
Spreckles who killed that prison guard. 
Instead, he himself thinking 
funny, you come to work tonight 

just like any other night, pulling door 
handles and taking poor Joe Yebo home 
before the wise boys in the Welcome 
Bar start getting funny with him be- 
cause he hasn't got all his marbles, and 
settling another family argument at the 
Stones, and trying to keep warm in a 


move. 


found 


deserted hallway, and all the time 
Spreckles is here. 
He thought suddenly of Ellie at 


home, sleeping, one arm dangling from 
the bed to the floor so that the arm fell 
asleep, waking her up. Kidding her. 
First you’re asleep, kid, and the arm’s 
awake; then you wake up and the arm’s 
He still couldn’t resist calling 
her kid even though they’d been mar- 
All those 
years of her sleeping alone at night, 
putting up with the crazy hours and 
the lousy pay, and always postponing 
Just as well 


asleep. 


ried eighteen, nineteen years. 


buying the new parlor set. 
had kids. 

He caught himself up short. What are 
you doing standing here, thinking of 
parlor sets and kids you'll never have 
when Spreckles is up there waiting? Get 
down to that call box, Kiely. 

That the idea blos 
somed in his mind or, rather, when he 
allowed the seed that had been nursed 


they never 


was the moment 


in the deep soil of his thoughts to. sprout 
above the surface. Go up there and take 
Kick that door in and 
muzzle him good, 


him yourself. 


Kiely had never drawn his pistol. 


Now 


Could he take him alone? 


Twenty years a cop and never any- 
thing like this, never a chance like this. 
Twenty years of pounding Route Nine, 
the second-hand rummage and 
the back alleys and never a chance for 
a man to find out what he’s made of. 
Just the neighborhood squabbles and 
listening to a thousand sad stories and 
trying to set a few kids straight like 
little Johnny Andrews that he had sent 
home with a swift kick in the rear when 
he found him trying to jimmy a door 
with his father’s screwdriver, Johnny 
who was singing in the church choir 
now. A lifetime of pounding the beat, 


stores, 


getting to know the lonely places, living 
on the outskirts of life, never belonging 
with the crowd, picking up the pieces 
of tragedy and bringing them home to 
people, like when Art Casey’s boy got 
hit by the car and somebody had to 
tell him. A lifetime without a kid of 
your own to sing in the choir. 

Kiely’s hand strayed to his right side, 
slapped the holster, feeling the bulge of 
the revolver inside. He tried to remem- 
ber the last time he had drawn the pis- 
tol on the Never, he chuckled 
mirthlessly. His eyes scanned the build- 
ing across the street, picturing the dim 
hallway inside, the rear exit that opened 
on Bottle Alley. Let’s see, he thought, 
Joe Yebo’s room is on the top floor, the 
third floor, at the head of the 
Old Harry is in the third floor, front. 
Both safe enough. And Spreckles is wait- 


beat. 


stairs. 


ing up there on the second floor. I'm 
not calling anybody for help, he decided 
suddenly. 

The decision pushed him from the 
harbor of darkness and he _ stalked 
across the street, slowly, head down, 
not looking up at the window, in the 
event Spreckles, whom he remembered 
as cunning the way an animal is cun- 
ning, looked out. The thought of Ellie 
intruded, pushing into his mind, a habit 
he had always enjoyed, usually a bit of 
warmth on a cold night. But he didn’t 
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Kiely reached the top of the stairs and hesitated 


want to think of her now. The sweet 
iface, not beautiful, but sweet, the kind 
poof beauty, if it was beauty at all, that 
deepened with the years. He reached 
the door behind which Spreckles had 
vanished and paused, 

: Last chance, he told himself. Last 
p chance to turn tail and get down to 
P that call box. He grimaced, annoved at 
§ his uncertainty. First chance to make 
something out of being a cop, a real 


op, give some meaning to the long 
years. Taking Spreckles would do that, 
Bitiea who went up for life when he 


t 


L: 
killed that old storekeeper in Boston, 


Spreckles who killed that guard. He 
hadn’t been in town since he first went 
to reform school fifteen years before 
but he had returned now. Fate, Kiely 
muttered. Coming home to be bagged by 
me. 

He pulled the door open and, fo1 
some reason, sprinted up the stairs two 
at a time, foolishly proud that the forty- 
three-year-old bones didn’t protest. He 
reached the top of the stairs and hesi 
tated. The door to Spreckles’ room 
loomed at the far end of the hallway. 
Che stairs continued at the right to the 
third floor landing where Joe Yebo and 
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ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


old Harry slept peacefully, he hoped. 
Spreckles was down there, behind that 
door, not the kid with the sneer that 
Kiely had chased out of the poolroom 
but the grown-up Spreckles. The kille 
Spreckles. You’re a fool, Kiely, he ar- 
cued with himself, get out of here. No 
body’ll know the difference 

Sut all the time he found himselt 
walking toward the door, studying the 
flasked, brown varnish and the _ thin 


1 


rectangle of light on the floor at the 
bottom of the door. What fools we mot 
tals be, Kiely thought for some reason 
wondering where he had read «that, 
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seemed like in a comic strip or some- 
thing. 

He arrived at the door, tired as if he 
had just climbed six flights of stairs, 
and he could hear the sound of his 
own breathing. If only I didn’t have all 
these clothes on, he thought, if I could 
take off this jacket. Crazy, he whispered, 
crazy 

He remembered suddenly, sheepishly, 
that his pistol still remained in the 
holster.. He unbuttoned the leather 
holster and drew out the revolver, pre- 
pared it. The metal felt 
weapon was strangely heavy. 


cool; the 


Plunge. He rapped on the door, hard- 
soft, and immediately flung himself 
aside, against the wall beside the door. 
out, boy,” he sur- 
find that his voice didn’t 
quiver, that it echoed authority. “It’s the 
law, boy, we got you surrounded. Come 
out, peaceful, with those hands in the 
air...” Suddenly he felt, of all things, 
lonely. 


“Come on shouted, 


prised to 


Nobody should ever be lonely 
like this, he thought. 

He strained, listening, nerves taut as 
a new clothesline. The dim hallway 
bulb, dangling from the ceiling on a 
snake-like wire, chilled the silence. 

His reflexes leaped as he heard the 
sudden slapping and flapping of a win- 
dow shade rolling up, the sound trailing 
into silence. He’s checking the street, 
Kiely thought, and the shade got away 
from him, double-crossed him. 

“Come on in,” a voice called from 
within the room. Kiely measured the 
voice and his forehead creased in puzzle- 
ment. “The door’s not locked, I'm tired 
of running.” Spreckles said. The lack 
of any taunt in the 
Kiely. 

He felt weary. His hand, veined like 
an old leaf, trembled slightly as he 
rubbed his chin. 
called, automatically responding, his 
voice guarded now. He felt as if he was 
doing everything wrong. 

He heard a 
and his stomach 
“Kiely,” a whispered, 

what’s going on?” 

Kiely half-turned, saw Joe Yebo hud- 
dled in the folds of a faded 
his eyes blinking away sleep and beer. 

“Get back upstairs, Joe,” Kiely urged 
desperately. “Get under the bed. Spreck- 
Spreckles?— 
he’s in there and I’ve got to take him 


In 


voice contused 


“Come out, boy,” he 


movement behind him 


loosened sickeningly. 


VOICE “what's 


bathrobe, 


les is in there—remembei 


” 


A flash of fear lit up Joe’s red-rimmed 
eyes, his lower lip fluttered. He backed 
away, shaking his head, and then ran 
quietly down the hall and up the stairs. 
Kiely watched him go with a slight sense 
of misgiving. 

He turned 
killer’s room once 


door of the 
“Okay, doy,” 


toward the 


again. 
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he yelled. “Come out with the hands 


high. Easy does it.. > 

Kiely waited and he didn’t realize he 
was praying until his lips stumbled 
silently on “our trespasses ‘ 
His ears caught the sound of footsteps 
shuffling toward the door from inside 
the room. He braced himself against 
the wall, placing his cheek flat against 
the rough exterior of the plaster. 

\ crack of light skanted into the hall- 
way as the door opened slightly. The 
crack grew larger and the crevice of light 
was filled gradually with a shadow that 
hall and the wall 
opposite the door. Kiely’s eyes betrayed 
him and he found himself watching the 
shadow as it grew, grotesque and giant- 
like, in stature. 

He was aroused suddenly, startled by 


tell across the floor 


sense of imminent danger and in the 
next split-second he realized that the 
shadow did not reveal any arms in the 
air, and a part of the dark patch on the 
floor looked dangerously like a= gun, 
misshapen but still a gun, 
hand. 


The thin, wolf-sharp features of the 


dangling 
from a 








ALCOHOLIC: One who drinks be- 
tween drinks.—Irish Digest 





killer appeared at the same instant that 
he heard the report of gunfire, close by, 
too close, and something tore at his 
right side, a fiery claw gouged him. 

Instinct alone forced him to bring 
his arm up slowly, much too slowly, 
heavily, as Spreckles began a headlong 
flight down the hallway toward the 
stairs. Kiely did not realize that he had 
squeezed the trigger until the sound 
bounced flatly off the walls, surprising 
him, and Spreckles halted, suspended 
for a moment in mid-air, a puppet de- 
serted by the unseen hand that guides 
it, until one leg crumbled under him 
and he pitched forward, falling to the 
floor. 

Kiely felt himself sliding gently down 
against the wall until he was sitting on 
the floor, knees jackknifed. He did not 
feel any pain, but a 


sickness crept 


through his body and he began shaking. 


He felt lazy. unconcerned with all this, 
Spreckles or anybody. as if he were 
watching the whole thing from a_ dis- 


tance. 
Not really caring, he turned his eyes 
toward Spreckles at the bottom of the 


third floor stairs 


and his veins 
turned into a thousand snakes of fear. 
To his horror, he saw the killer 


raise himself to a crouching position, 
saw the animal in his eyes, the spittle 
on his lips, and both hands raising 
slowly. with 


hands fingers locked say 


agely around the gun, the gun in; 
deadly aim at him. 

Kiely tried to move but he wa 
pinned to the floor, an eerie warmth 
creeping through his loins. His onl 
thought, edged with hysteria and an odd 
sadness, a desperate pleading — 
was: No kids to leave, no kids to leaye 
And the awtul, final loneliness. 

Then, as if he were peering throug) 
the wrong end of a telescope, he saw the 
crazy, improbable figure of Joe Yebo a7 
the top of the stairs behind Spreckles 
Joe Yebo with a pipe wrench in hi 
hands, above his head, the biggest pipe 
hiely 

Joe Yebo flung the wrench, standing 
on tip-toe, and the weapon, for it had 


wrench had ever seen. 


hecome a weapon now, sailed through) 
the air in a wobbly arch, struck the wall 
beside Spreckles and clattered to th 
floor. The noise of the impact of th 
wrench on the wall jerked Spreckle 
from his crouch. His head whirled, eye 
puzzled and frightened suddenly, and 
the effort seemed to drain his strength 
He crumpled over the gun, his head 
banging dully against the floor. 

Kiely felt a sweet stirring of love ant 
hope and happiness inside and all th 
emotions blended into a 
lortable darkness 

Later, much later, after they had all 
left the hospital, left him there in th 
high bed, the all re 
turned to him. But it had nothing t 
do with the chief who had gently chided 
him, called him a real man, saying 
something about the pride of the fore 
The sweetness had no connection wit 
the reporters—even old Abe Norton, the 
publisher had dropped into the room- 
or the flowers that Mayor Kearns ball 


warm, Con: 


sweetness of it 


sent. : 

He had wanted to share it with Elli 
this secret knowledge that he nov 
hugged close but the doctor had inf 
sisted that she leave for a while. He hat 
wanted to tell her a lot of things 
mixed-up things that made*sense, some 
how. Things like being a part of pe 
ple all the time without realizing it 
people who cared about you in theig 
way, like Joe Yebo who didn 
under a bed after all. Just bef 
cause you took him home to his roon§ 
He wanted to tell 
her about settling the family argument) 
and having to bring bad news once 1! 
awhile to people and trying to do i 
gently, and patching up a kid’s torn lil 
xy getting him to join a choir, and hov 
it all adds up to a lifetime. And thif 
taking in a killer doesn’t make a ile 
time. 





own 
hide 


at night sometimes. 





Phe loneliness was gone although h 
was alone and the room was still, th 
hospital sounds muted. Kiely closed it 
eves, waiting for Ellie to return. : 
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The Cross and Courage 


Christ on the Cross is our Hero. We must keep our eyes on Him and imitate Him 


Suppose somebody thrusts into the hand 
of a boy whose pockets are bulging with 
pictures of baseball, football, and west- 
ern heroes, one of those saccharine mis- 
representations of Christ which, except 
for the 
Magdalene. Is the boy to be blamed if 


beard, could be a picture of the 


he fails to see behind this caricature the 


ereatest Hero who ever lived, a Hero 
whose exploits were so magnificent that 
they make those of other heroes, real 


or fictional, look rather puny? 

One of the effects of such false por- 
the world’s Saviour is that 
who are raised on fare will 
difficult to Christ as 


trayals of 
those such 


find it visualize 


by BERTRAND WEAVER, C. P. 


in the battle of life. 
the fact that 
the inspiration and 


Leade 
that 
should be 


their hero 


\nything obscures 
Christ 
source of our courage in the warfare of 
earthly life only plays into the hands of 
His enemies and ours. 

In the Old 
that “the life of man on earth is a war- 
And that Paul 
allowed the first members of the Church 
that they were part of the 
fighting Church, the Church Militant. 
Writing to the the 
Church’s battle, Timothy, he urged him 
to “fight the good fight of the faith.” 
He recalled to the recipients of his let- 


Testament, Job stated 


fare.” warrior St. neve 


to lorget 


one of leaders in 


God who had 
preceded them and the example of thetr 


ters the great battlers for 


heroic Captain, whose great battle was 
fought and won on Calvary’s height. 
‘Therefore, let us also,” he wrote to 
the Hebrews, “having such a cloud of 
witnesses over us put away every en- 
cumbrance and the sin entangling us, 
and run with patience to the fight set 
before us, looking toward the author 
and finisher of faith fC sus, who... en- 


dured a Cross.” He reminds them that. 


unlike their Master, they “have not yet 
resisted unto blood in the strugel with 
sin.” 

The theme of Christ engaged in 































































heroic combat during His Passion con- 
tains such possibilities for development 
that it is surprising that the idea has 
used often in Christian 
An author of the 
early eighth century shows what can be 


not been more 


literature. unknown 


done with such a theme in his moving 


Dream of the Holy Rood: 
“Stripped they the young Hero, yea 
God Almighty, 
Steadfast and strong, climbed He the 


Rood. 

Courageous in man’s sight, whom He 
sought to save. 

Truly then I trembled, as the Youth 
embraced me, 


But I dared not bend, nor drop my 


burden, 

For 1 should stand fast. 

I, the Rood, was raised. Heaved I up 
the Hero, 

The King, the great God. To bend 
I did not dare. 

Dark nails they drove me_ through; 
the marks mav still be seen 


Francis Thompson may have been in- 


such earlier writing when 


Christ 


fluenced by 


he addressed thus: 
“O Captain of the wars, whence won 
Ye so great scars? 


In what fight did Ye smite and what 


manner was the foe? 

Was it on a day of rout they com- 

passed Thee about, 

Or gat Ye these adornings when Ye 

wrought their overthrow?” 

There used to be a television pro- 
eram called “Greatest Fights of — the 
Century,” the heroes of which were box- 
ers, remembered and revered by a scat 
tering of men of the older generations. 
In a few decades hardly anybody will 
remember them. and their only service 


may be to help somebody in 2000 A.D 
the dollai 
Sut the 


win sixty-four million ques 


tion. the fight ol centuries, 


fought on a small hill outside Jerusalem 


nineteen hundred ve: 


rs ago, Is kept in 


daily remembrance. without the help of 
television, by hundreds of millions ol 
mep and women. And the Hero of that 
fight is loved and adored, in the literal 
sense ol those words, by people every 
where and will be so held in aflection 
and reverence, not only until the end 
of the world but through the endless 


ages of eternity 
This fight was prepared for on the 
Mount of Olives, where our heroic Cap- 


tain made a last-minute study of the 
plans for the only really decisive battle 
in human history. There he saw that 


victory could be achieved only when He 
had fallen mortally wounded. Having 
completed His plany and preparation, 
He plunged into the fray by saying to 
“Rise, let us go. Behold, 
who betravs Me is at 
We show little 


His \postles: 
he 


hand.” 
discernment if we 


sup 
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pose that it was easier for Christ to en- 
dure the Cross than it would be for us 
to go through such a harrowing ordeal. 
Let us not suppose that His being God 
the edges the pain that 
in Him every side. 
The fact is that His Divinity and the 
perfection of the human nature which 
He had united to His Godhead only 
sharpened the atrocious torture of His 
said that 
He was God, He suffered the agony ol 
Crucifixion On Mount Olivet, 
where He envisioned every brutal detail 
that 
He was crucified in 


blunted ol 


pressed on from 


Crucifixion. It can be because 


twice. 


of what awaited Him so vividly 
He sweated blood, 
mind and soul. On Mount Calvary the 
torments from which He had re- 


savage 


coiled in Gethsemani became a bloody 


reality. 
The that Christ the 
Cross while innocent makes His heroism 


fact endured 


all the greater. People generally accept 
with stoicism suffering which they have 


brought on themselves. An illustration 
ol this attitude is found in the remark 
ably frank statement of the Good Thief 


to his companion on the other cross: 
We receive 
St. Peter 
suffering on the part of the guilty when 


what our deeds deserve.” 


refers to this acceptance ol 


he says: “For what is the glory if, when 
buffeted, 
He then goes on to emphasize that 


you sin and are you endure 


ge 
Christ left us an example of suffering 


while innocent, recalling the prophecy 
ol Isaias concerning the Redeemer, 
“Who did no sin, neither was deceit 
found in His mouth.” 

NOTHER factor that throws the 
pened of Our Lord into greater 
relict is that He not only offered His 
life lor others, but sacrificed it for those 
who were unworthy. St. Paul makes note 
ol this when he writes: “Scarcely in be 
half of a just man does one die; yet 


perhaps one might bring himself to dic 
a good man. But, when as yet we 
Christ for 


It is hardly surprising that the Church 


LO 


were sinners, died us.” 


which sprang from the bleeding side ol 
] 


her heroic Saviour should have sent 
marching down the ages an unending 
procession of heroic men, women, and 
children. Imitators of the fortitude of 


Christ have come trom every class. His 
Church has given the world heroic apos 
ties and martyrs, heroic popes, bishops, 
and priests, heroic founders of religious 


orders, heroic monks and nuns, heroic 


kings and peasants, heroic statesmen, 


physicians, writers, and artisans, heroic 
husbands, wives, and children. 

Our own time has surely not been th< 
least notable in the history of the Church 
for its production of men and women 
ol towering courage and fortitude. The 
Canadian-born ol the 


Bishop of one 


difficult 


most mission territories — jp 
China wrote on this theme twenty year 
ago, not realizing perhaps that what |i 
wrote would be perfectly applicable 
his own experience in the years ahead 
The statement we quote was made du 
ing a visit to this country in 1936, whey 
the news was broken to him that his 
diocese in China had been invaded by 
Reds. It is all the 
matic because at the time the Commy. 


Chinese more dra- 
nists seemed to be far from overrunning 
the whole of China. 

\fter referring to the wistful admira 
tion we have for the heroes of the fait) 
who in past centuries lived as hunted | 
men, offering Mass under hedge-rows at 
the risk of their lives, he went on to say 





“What we forget is that the Church 
though old, is ever young and that in | 
every age these scenes must be re-en 
acted. We Americans ought to rejoic 


and give thanks to God not only that 


we spring from heroic Christian stoc 
but that our generation has been found 
worthy to suffer and do battle for the 
Faith.” 

That these words were far trom being 
by the 


thei 


merely oratorical Was proven 
fortitude with which 

thor met the ordeal to which he was sub 
China. That 
ordeal included his unjust apprehension 
by 


heroic au 


jected subsequently in 
Communists, the humiliation of be 
ing stripped to his underclothes in th 
sanctuary ol his cathedral in’ Yuanling 
three years of solitary confinement in a 
Red jail, and, finally, a long trip over 
bumpy Chinese roads, during which hi 
had to lie on the floor of a bus in what 
was considered to be a dying condition 

Today, by what seems to be a mirack 
active al 


Th 


courage and fortitude he displayed wer 


he is alive and vigorously 


though in his seventy-first year. 
obviously the fruits of the years which 
as a Passionist, he had spent in meditat 
ing, preaching, and writing on the Cross 
Master. 
ol 


on to display courage on a grand scat 


ol his heroic 


Relatively tew us have been calle 


as have this bishop and thousands 0 
of the Chur 
in Europe and Asia who have come fat 


other heroic members 


to lace with the diabolical evil of Com 


munism. But no follower of Chris 





-_- 


should eithe: expect o1 desire to escape | 


occasions when courage, and even hero} 
j 
’ 


ism, will be called for. 
Temptations and trials are always 
jurking around the corner, even fol 


those who lead the most humdrum lives 
These tests are met best by those wh 


keep their eyes on their heroic Leade g 


on the Cross. The thought of the fort 
tude which He showed helps those wh 
bear it in mind to avoid the shame 0 
acting cowardly in the battle in  whid 


we are all engaged in His name 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Union of the Sick 
THE OTHER DAY, while reading about an unusual organ- 
ization, still fairly new in the United States and called Cath- 
olic Union of the Sick in America, I was reminded of the 
phrase. “God will forgive you all but your despair.” 

Of course today not only individuals are sick; much of 
the world is sick. But a new year is at hand which may help 
cure some of this moral sickness—the disease of distrust and 
hatred and fear which afflicts many lands today. Yet faith 
and loving-kindness and hope are with us to counteract them. 
And above it all are still the justice and love of God. 

Edith Sitwell, only newly come into the Church, has writ- 
ten a long poem about the bomb dropped at Hiroshima and 
titled “The Shadow of Cain.” In it she details this act and 
the sorrow and pain it caused, not alone to those who suf- 
fered physical harm from it but to those who suffered men 
tally from a sense of guilt that it should have been dropped 
atall. But the last verse of the poem throws away the doubt 
and despair that human kind should, even for the best of 
reasons, have killed the innocent. One cannot teel despair, 
she says, one dare not: 

“And yet—who dreamed that Christ had died in vain? 

He walks again on the Seas of Blood, He comes in 
the Terrible Rain.” 

And we know He does. Above and beyond the world’s 
When it but intolerable, He 
And so, too, He comes to help the individual 
in illness or crippling or blindness, if only the individual 
wants that help. 


pain, He waits. becomes all 


comes to help. 


There is no word like unity—the coming together, the in- 
gathering. It is notable that Our 
alone, save when the great need for prayer was in Him, o1 
the need for thinking something through. He was with peo 
pte, talking to them, preaching to them, healing them. 


Lord seldom chose to be 


We are usually better off when we are together, helping 
each other. But there are people who cannot come bodily 
together to help each other and that is why the Catholic 


Union of the Sick was formed. 


Beginnings of the Movement 

THE WORK BEGAN in Switzerland where a young man, 
ill in a sanitarium, met a group there who had formed them- 
selves into a union of the sick, as a help to overcome their 
isolation from life. He was a Catholic and they were not, 
and after a while he felt that they, for all their value, lacked 
one thing. They were helping each other to bear their pain 
and loneliness, that was true, but on the human side only. 
Some admitted that suffering might bring some good but to 
offer it up to God they could not understand. Such an idea 
as that of Paul Claudel, “Happy is the man who suffers and 
who knows for what purpose,” was beyond their compre- 
hension. 

Louis Peyrot decided to form a Catholic group. Not long 
before the first world war he started this apostolate of the 
Church Suffering. It grew rapidly in France and Belgium. 
In 1933 it received from Pope Pius XI a Papal Benediction 
and with the benediction came an enthusiastic letter from 
the Holy Father's secretary, Cardinal Pacelli, praising the 
work highly. By the time of the second world war there 
were three thousand members in countries, and 


those two 


the organization remained unbroken despite Nazi efforts to 
destroy this strengthener of morale. After the the 
groups spread to other lands. One was brought to the 
United States by Mrs. Robert Brunner of Belgium, herself 
a semi-invalid; it was established by hei 
tinued to be its godmother ever since. From its center, at 
100 East 50th Street in New York City, it rays out today to 
hundreds of groups. 


war 


and she has con- 


The membership Is open to those who 
are Catholic and are in a state of health which is the occa- 
sion for sacrifice; it is not only for the bedridden, for chronic 
illness makes one a member. Young and old, lay and re- 
ligious, men and women are welcome to join, the bond of 
union being love and suffering and a desire to help each 
other and all other souls. 

The members are joined in groups of eight under a leader, 
and they are diversified in illness and where they live. Each 
month a group letter, really a small notebook, starts out, 
sent by the group’s leader, and each writes a certain amount ° 
and sends it to the next member, who adds comments if he 
wishes, until all have had the round-robin letter. Most of 
these people will never meet in person but they meet in 
prayer on one day of each month when time is set aside for 
a Holy Hour, and a Mass is said when a member dies. In 
each group there is a chaplain—also a sick man—who can 
help with his words of love and faith in the monthly letter. 

The patron saint of the Union, here and in Europe too, 
is Saint Thérése of Lisieux, who bore pain and gave happi- 
the CUSA She 
shared the discouragement of others and found the remedy: 


ness to those about her, aim of members. 
confidence in God and a forgetting of self which produces 
inner peace. She is a very fitting patron. 


Pain a Spiritual Asset 
IT IS HARD ENOUGH to forget oneself when one is well. 
It is much harder when one is sick. especially chronically 
sick. And it is hard to know you ar¢ 
others and cannot help them because you cannot even help 


a burden perhaps on 


yourself. Then comes the wonderful knowledge that your 
pain is a spiritual asset, that there is a unity in suffering. 
that you are not really alone, for all over the land people are 
praying for you, caring about you and with an understanding 
love, for they too are ill and in pain. To make a positive 
out of a negative is to remake a life. 

The Union also has a magazine which is issued three times 
a year, with brief and interesting articles. 

Such an organization is twofold in value. First, it makes 
illness a positive contribution to the world; it helps both 
the world and the sick person. Second, though there is a 
great bravery in suffering alone, few of us are such great 
souls as that. It is better to unite with others and rejoice 
and suffer with them. 

And though this CUSA organization is primarily for the 
shut-in, for the suffering, there is certainly something for the 
rest of us too. For one thing, we too may enter their ranks 
some day and it is good to know of this Union which we may 
one day wish to join. And meantime we 
in this new year for its members. To those who are well the 
new year will be a fine time to pray and think with deep 
gratitude of the men and women who are turning their suf- 
fering into a song of triumph and a prayer of love. , 


can Say a prayer 


Tue SicN ¢ JANuARy, 1957 

















PHOTOS BY JACQUES LOWE 


BEFORE 
door of his Washingtonville, New York, 


ELMER SPEAR unlocks the 


country newspaper for the day's work, 


he has already covered a lot of territory. 
breakfast, he 
Mass and Com- 


Even before drives six 
miles to and from early 
with all 


eight children. 


munion in company but the 
three. youngest of then 
And after breakfast. he 


eighteen miles on his speedometer de- 


puts another 
livering six of the young Spears to three 
Catholic 
towns. In the afternoon, he picks them 


schools in two neighboring 
up again. In an average school year, he 
totals close to 15,000 miles in rain and 


storm, sunshine and snow—not because 
he enjoys this punishing routine, nor 
looks the 


mittedly excellent education the public 


because he down upon ad- 
schools in his district provide. He does 
it to keep a the 


priest who baptized him when he _ be- 


promise he made to 


came a convert twenty-one years ago, a 
promise he still fervently believes in. 

rhe young man was only nineteen at 
the time, but he was engaged to a Cath- 
olic girl, pretty Bertha Roberts, a nurse, 
with whom he’d grown up. 

“We've been practically married since 
he chuckles 
attachment 
as children which never faltered. 

The priest, Father Edmund McDon- 
ough of Wilmington, Delaware, knew 
the young couple would be married as 


we were twelve years old,” 


now, recalling their instant 


soon as finances permitted. He knew 
they wanted a big family. 

“Be sure the children go to Catholic 
schools,” he told Elmer. 

Elmer Spear never forgot Father Mc- 


Donough’s advice and when he and Ber- 


tha Roberts were married three years 
later, in 1938, they both agreed that no 
matter where they lived their children 


would go to Catholic schools. 

For a time the Spears lived in Dela- 
ware and Elmer worked on a country 
newspaper. Then, shortly after the end 
of World War II, he started prospecting 
around the pleasant towns of Orang 
County, in New York state, for a place 
to put down roots. He was looking for 
a country weekly he could buy cheap 
in a place with promise, a community 
where he and his wilt 


could rear thei 
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by IRENE CORBALLY KUHN 


children properly and live the good life. 
He found one good prospect in the Hat 
rison Printing Company in Washing: 
tonville. 

He was tooling his old car through 
iree-shaded streets of this pre-Revolu- 
tionary town one dav when he saw a 
white sign planted in the green lawn 
ol St. Marvy’s Church. “Masses 8. 9 10, 
and 11 o'clock,” he aloud. as he 


slowed down and stopped. He exchanged 


read 


happy looks with his wife. 
“We both figured that 
with four Masses on Sunday in a place 


anv church 
as small as this must have a lot of Cath 
Elmer recalls. “We 
reasoned it out as we sat there: this was 
a vrowing Catholic And 
it was real country, just what we wanted 


olic parishioners.” 


community. 


for the children.” 

All this was ten years ago. The Spears 
had four children then, Margie. the eld- 
Elmer, 2, 
and Eddie, who was born that year. Joe 


Marie, in 


est, 6 at the time, John. 5, 


came along next and 


1950; and when this, their second girl, 


year, 


arrived, the Spears decided it was time 


to move. Ever since they had bought 
the Orange County Post, they had lived 
in a four-room apartment over a barn 
rented from the paper’s former owners. 
The tight quarters could no longer con- 
tain their growing family. They found 


a big. rambling, fourteen-room Victor 


ian mansion at the end of a country 
road. The house is in Blooming Grove, 
three miles from the newspaper office 


where both Mr. and Mrs. Spear work 
all day and part of most evenings, six 
days a week, to get the paper out every 
I hursday. 
Elmer 
choice of a place to put down roots. The 


Spear guessed right on his 
Post had only 300 subscribers when they 
2.500 


growing with the community. It’s a big 


bought it; today it has and it’s 
weekly—sometimes eighteen pages—pro 
fusely illustrated with interesting pho- 


tos, most of them taken by Spear him- 





IRENE CORBALLY KUHN, newspaper reporter 
and foreign correspondent, has written for the 
American Mercury and other magazines. She 
is the author of several books, including 
Deadline Delayed and The Inside Story. 


i The Spear Family 


By today’s standards, the Spears of Washingtonville, N. Y,, 5 


are an unusual family. Together, they work 









and pray 


self, or by his twelve correspondents 





and three outside editors, two ol then 
housewives. And it carries lots of adver 
tising, the lifeblood of any newspaper 


REET 


Elmer Spear goes out and gets this busi 
ness himself, and much editorial copy 
too, covering fifteen widely separated 
communities within a twenty-five mik 
the thriving New 
burgh, on the Hudson. to Pine Island 

While the head of the 
getting copy and ads, his wile is busy 
the Bertha 
Spear is one of those rare women whi 


area from city. of 


familv is out 


at a desk in modest office. 
thrive on work: the more they have to 
do, the more they get done. She is small 
and slender, with a perpetually mern 
face, wise and understanding eves, and 
hands that move quickly and capabh 


tasks. Like her 


she has a gilt for order and. organiza 


about thei husband, 


tion, a pleasant, easy way of delegating 


— 


responsibility for tasks to be done s 
that the dullest ones become interesting 
and the doing of them an adventure for 
the children. She is modest and matter 
of-fact about herself, and although: she 
handles all the copy that comes in by 


nail and prepares ti for publication, 


and oversees the work of the four full: 
time employees in the shop and the two 
part-timers who work every weekend 


she says only that “I pick up the looe 
ends.” 

When Elmer Spear talks to anyone 
about his wife he says with pride, touch 
ing in its complete lack of self-conscious 
ness, “She’s a wonderful woman, just 
wonderful.” 

He said it often on the pleasant late 
summer day I spent with them in Wash 
ingtonville. When I arrived they were 
both working in the office and the 5} 
year-old duplex flat bed press was turn 





F 


ing over with a regular rhythm, printing 
the week's issue of 2,600 copies of Jet 
the newspaper for the 
Stewart \ir Force Base nearby. 
Mrs. Spear cast a practiced eye over the 


Stream, service 


men at 





freshly printed sheets piling up under 
the metal arms. She took me on a tou! 
while her husband went around the cor 
ner to the post office. Then she piloted 








me through the door, into the street, 





and around to their station wagon where 












ten, ‘ie, ie >t 











then for the Spears, no matter how 
adver. | late they were up the night 
paper 5 before, and it begins the best 
s busi way possible—with early Mass 
copy and Holy Communion 


arated 
mili 
New ’ 


dens | RIGHT—The day begins early 
} 


Island 


is oul After Mass, Margie. 16, helps Clockwise around table starting with Mr. Spear are baby Howard; Joe. 9; 


Mrs. Spear prepare family breakfast Margie, 16; Marie, 6; Elmer, 12; Eddie, 10; John, 


Berth | ore 
n wh 
ave to 


s busy 15; Mike, 3; and Mrs. Spear 


is small 
merry 
‘Ss. and 
apably 
isband 


eaniza 


‘gating | 


one 


resting 
ure for 
matte! 
wh she 

in by 
ication, 
ur full 
the two 
eckend 

> Loose 


“~anvont Mr. Spear puts thirty-six miles a day on the speedometer, driving 


Mrs. Spear and her two youngest 
the young Spears to and from three Catholic schools in two neighboring towns 


: touch | watch Dad drive others off to school 


nscious 
i, just 


ant late 


g 


1 Wash } 
: 


ev wers 
the 5d 
as tun 
yrinting | 
Je 
for the 
nearby 
ver the 
» under 
1 a toul 
the cor 
piloted 
e street, 
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Elmer was waiting. We drove off the 
highway, up the tree-shaded dirt road, 
and turned into the empty Spear drive- 
way. Suddenly began to emerge, 


pouring out of the barn and from be- 


boys 


hind the house. John came first, and 
right behind him was another fifteen 
year-old lad, all arms and legs and a 


dazzling white smile in his happy black 
face. This was Steve, a neighbor. John 
is the second oldest in the family, a 
student at St. Patrick’s High School in 
Newburgh, who wants to study for the 
like Uncle Jim, Mrs. 
Spear’s brother, in Boise, Idaho, 

Steve, a Negro hall-orphan, is not a 


priesthood his 


Catholic, but he -has been listening to 
John and the younge all of 
whom have undertaken to teach him re- 
ligion. One day this spring, while he 
milk 
Spear kitchen, he 


Spears, 


the 
announced his inten- 
tion of becoming a Catholic. 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Spear. 

“T have 
solemnly. 


was having and cookies in 


three Steve said 


reasons,” 


“First reason is because I want to be 
reason is IT want 
to go to the altar bovs’ picnic. Then I 
guess I just want to be a Catholic like 


you all are.” 


an altar boy. Second 


Everybody listened with respectful at- 
tention while talked, Mrs. 
Spear thought they 
could get him invited to the picnic any- 
way, and later on, alter he’d studied and 
thought about things a little more, they 
could talk about the othe: 

Four of the Spears are altar boys and 
they had been extolling the delights of 
the picnic Father Joseph Huband_ of 
St. Mary’s arranges every year. “It’s be- 
come something they all look forward to 
every year.”” Mrs. Spear explained, “and 


Steve and 


said she maybe 


reasons. 


you can understand how Steve would 
try to figure out a way to get invited 
too.” 

John and Steve went off to do som 


vard chores after saving hello to us, and 
Eddie, 10, and Joe. 9. follawed us into 
the house. Inside the door stood Marie 


the pretty six-vear-old—and the onlv girl 


home, 


since her big sister, Margie, 16 
was taking a summer course at the Cath 
clic University in Washington, D.C. Be- 
hind Marie was Mike, 3. Howard, the 
chubby, happy seven-month-old baby 
was brought into the family circle as 
soon as he wakened. 

The children were all presented to 
me, and they fell immediately into the 
helpful roles regularly assigned them 
Marie followed her mother into the 
kitchen to help prepare a tray with 


glasses for iced tea 


Mike pulled over a 


small table, almost as himself, 


carried 
and then 


Jou 


big as 
Eddie 


mother 


and then disappeared. 


in the tray for his 


excused himself and disappeared. 
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lively and alert, sat on the edge of his 
father’s chair ready the 
first Opportunity. 


to be useful at 


It came when I asked a question about 
the age of the house. Joe was off his 
chair, out of the room, and back again 
in a flash. 

“There’s a big stone down by the cel- 
lar with numbers carved in it,” he said. 
“ht 1765.” 

“Thanks, Joe,” his father said, turn- 
ing to me to explain. “That’s the foun- 
dation of the 
think. The present 
about 1880, I should judge.” 

“Elmer’s away,” Joe announced. “He's 
visiting.” 


Says 


original building, we 


house was built 


“That’s our twelve-year-old boy,” Mrs. 
Spear said. “He’s with my folks.” 

Food is a budget-busting item for the 
Spears. Eight children consume great 
quantities of provender, and the Spears 
took the 
cella their 


Cases ol 


me into big five-room stone 


house to show me the 
fruit, the 
sacks and cartons of staples, bushels ol 


unde 


canned soups and 


onions and potatoes which they have 


to stock to keep up with the demanding 
appetites of their growing family—and 


Steve, who takes most of his meals with 








@ Conversation is the art of hear- 
ing as well as being heard. 





them. They drink an average of six 
quarts of milk a day, sometimes nine 
three 


loaves of bread. Marie’s love ol potatoes 


or ten, and eat a minimum ol 


is one reason why her father buys a 
fifty-pound sack with no more thought 
than a city family would a five-pound 


bag. 


Mrs. Spear has solved the cooking 
problem. She prepares stews and cass¢ 
roles for their main meals over the 


weekend when they're all home to help 


Margie is a good cook: the older boys 
I] know how to prepare simple meals 
lor themselves and the younger ones. 

The family gets up early and has an 
breakfast. That 
come, though, until the father 
ind the five children return from 
Mass While 


are gone Mrs. Spear is frying po 


old-fashioned country 
doesn’t 
olde 
carly and Communion. 
they 
tatoes and sausage, little Marie is break- 
egos, and Mik« 
of the 

“They're 


ing s in partial charge 
toaster. 


all 


and 


good workers,” thei 


mother said, when | commented 


that this must have taken considerable 


unusual in this 
ive of pampered youth, she laughed and 
said, “Maybe they just like to eat.” 


training and was fairly 


The apparently effortless way Mrs. 
Spear contrives to run her big job does 
not mean it is an easy one. The work 


involved in managing a big house, 


pro- 
viding for the material wants of her 
children, overseeing their spiritual life, 
too, and then pitching in and doing a 
day’s work in the newspaper office, calls 
for intelligence, stamina, discipline, and 
strength—and faith. Bertha Spear can do 
it because in everything she and her hus. 
band do, their first thought is of God 
and how they can make their lives and 
their work, and their children’s lives, do 
Him honor, The Spears wear their re. 
ligion close to their hearts and _ their 
minds, always. It is an active principle 
in their lives from the moment they 
wake until they commend their souls to 
God in family prayers at night. 

Phe Spears love their children in the 
best way parents can—not smotheringly 
or selfishly, but with a great enveloping 
warmth that has given them all the most 
priceless of possessions—emotional secur- 
They have let their children grow 
and develop at their own speed, and in 
freedom, but disciplined freedom, with 
And the children have 
accepted responsibility, each in his own 


ity. 


responsibility. 


way. 

Perhaps the best witness for Catholic 
and Bertha 
Spear, is the testimony of their pretty, 
child, freely 
and lovingly. This is what Margie wrote 


education, and for Elme1 


thoughtful, cldest given 
to me: 

“In all sincerity I can honestly say 
that I do not know of any other parents 
who an 


amount of patience, tirelessness and un- 


possess such extraordinary 


selfishness, which are so characteristic 
in my mother and father. Ever since I 
can remember, Mom and Dad _ have 


worked for us children, constantly going 
without things to give us a little surprise 
had 
hearts set on. The most important and 


or to buy us something we our 
treasured gilt, however, which we have 
received from them, is our deep and 
fervent faith, resting on the solid foun- 
dation they built for it. Religion always 
has and always will be a basic factor in 
our family lite.” 

This young girl, only mid-way through 
learned more 


about the fundamentals of living than 


her ‘teens, has already 


most adults twice, three times her age. 
It is from her own parents that she 
has drawn the inspiration to see the 
true values in life. 

“TI think families today are too di- 
vided. Each member goes his or her 


own separate way and seldom cares what 
the 
strongly united in everythir 


others do. should — be 
ig and held 
together with a bond of love. Within a 


family all joys and sorrows, problems and 


Families 


pleasures, should be shared.” 

Few philosophers or experts on family 
euidance could say it better. What's 
more, the Spear family live it. 
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On press day for the Orange County 
Post, the Spears’ print shop is an even 
busier scene of activity than usual, 
Mrs. Spear helps make up the page 
forms while Mr. Spear sets a late story 
on the linotype. As copies come off 
the press, they are inspected for 

inking. Next morning, Mr. Spear makes 
rounds of barbershops, candy stores 
that distribute the paper 
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RIGHT—A _ midnight snack is frequently the Spears” 


first chance to be alone together for 


a moment of quiet talk 
























































{ column of Soviet tanks and trucks rumbles through Budapest 
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The 
CRUSHING 


of Hungary 


The courage and terror of Hungary’s fight for freedom, 


by BARRETT McGURN 





in an eyewitness report 


— 


Cardinal Mindszenty arrives in Budapest with his liberators 





Budapest, Hungary—A high mony 


of the Hungarian revolt against Co 
munism and against the Soviet Unj 
was the night of All Souls’ Day. It 


always been the custom in Hungary ; 





decorate the graves with wreaths on th 
day and to place lighted candles in yj ' 
dows, but that night the word passedf 
that the whole desperate, hopcetul, tre; 
bling nation should join in the ce 
mony as a symbol of something mo 
of Hungary’s mourning for those whol 


died in bare-handed assaults againg| 
Red Army tanks and of Hungary{ 
prayers to be free. I 


Cemeteries in some communities we; 
filled with the wreaths, scarcely a gray 
uncovered. In Budapest, as far as | 
that night, candles stood jy 


almost every window. 


could see 


It was an awesome moment. A nigh; 
or two before it had been hard to deal 
with the jerky, whining, groaning, hip 
popotamus-like twists, turns, and ad 
vances of Soviet tanks moving through 
the black streets. What they were up tf 
one’s nervous imagination could onl 
speculate. 
news—too 


} 


But the next morning th 
good to be true—spread } 
through Hungary’s capital. The Rus 
sians had evacuated Budapest. The news 
provoked nothing but 


however. 


new questions, 
Would the Soviets leave the 
rest of Hungary too? | 
that, after ten Communist | 
rule, predominantly Catholic 
—a nation of instinctive anti-Commv- | 
nists—at long last would be free? 
The cross that was Communism was | 
all too vivid even in the minds of the 
most forgetful, the most 


Was it possible 
years of 
Hungary 


indulgent. In | 


the days just before, a rather peaceful 

demonstration against some of the more 

hardships of the Com] 
munist-run people had exploded into } 
a gunfight. Within hours it was a com: { 
bat between hundreds of Soviet tanks 
and the people of Hungary, united al- 
most to a man. Ten years of grievances | 


acute recent 


lent desperation to the men who 


fought: civilians and 
Communist-led Hungarian army; men | 
of families which had once been well 
to-do and factory laborers of the sort 


Communists considered Communist by 


key ¢ 


peop 
awlu 
term 
fight 
diers 
noto 
sire 
pr 5 
don 
ther 
reu 

I 

jort 

ing 

SON 


soldiers ol the } 


second-nature; not only men but women | 


and even small children. It was an up- 
rising American 
spondents describe now as “the biggest 
story since the fall of Berlin in 1945.” 

I reached Budapest a week after the 
uprising. Soviet troops were still in the 
streets, but they were no longer the 


some veteran corre- 


bullies of seven days earlier. They were, 
extraordinarily, on the defensive, sitting 
in clusters of tanks at strategic points, at 
bridges over the Danube, at the govern- 
ment headquarters, and at a few other 
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In the rest of Budapest the 
Alter 
incredible de 


key centcrs. 
people were 
awful slaughtei 
termination of the Budapest people to 
fight back killing Soviet 
diers with pot shots, beating especially 


masters. hours of 


and an 


! 
and on sol 


notorious Communists to death in_ the 


streets with a brutality only long re- 


pression could explain or seek to con- 


done, swarming over armored cars to set 
them afire with gasoline—the Soviets had 
retreated. 

That night, as I wondered uncom- 


fortably about the meaning of the whin- 


ing and grinding of the tanks, the 
Soviets quit Budapest. 
Since 


news stories have told the world, an ap- 


then, as millions of words of 
palling lot has happened in Hungary. 
Where the first hopeful question of the 
the Red 


evacuating?—others hav 


Hungarians was before—Is 
Army at. last 
sprouted. The future of Communism in 
the world and the hope of avoiding 
World War III are involved. Few events 
of the century have raised so many ques- 
tions. 

What happened after the Soviets left 
Budapest is too well known to be long 
retold Fo lived 
excited hours in Hungary, their memory 


now. me, who those 


will never fade. Briefly what occurred 
was this. For the first hours after the 
Russians pulled back, the spirit) was 


what the window candles had indicated 
nights earlier: a prayer of mourning and 
the aspiration that Hungary at last could 
be free—free of the 
rected and exploited much of the re 


Soviets, who di 
sources and strength of the country, fre¢ 
of the Communist secret police, free to 
place jailed priests back at their altars, 
free to live in keeping with the tradi 
tions of a one thousand-year-old, Chris 
tian national culture. 

The timidity of the _ first 
strengthened when the people of Buda- 
pest noticed that the five-loot-deep piles 
of Soviet books they set burning in the 


hopes 


streets were still aflame days later; when 
they saw that dozens of burnt-out Soviet 
tanks sat as helpless wrecks where the 
people had left them; when they beheld 
that hunts for the 
the Communist-apparatus 
longer met resistance. Then hopes and 


more notorious of 


leaders no 
fury rose. The fury is to be deplored. 
As Communists say rightly now, mob 
violence is no substitute for due process 
of law. The excesses of the crowd gave 
the Communists and the Soviets at least 
a shred of reason for their return. 

little than a 
shred. The rest of the soaring hopes and 


It was, however, more 





BARRETT McGURN is head of the Rome 
Bureau of the New York Herald Tribune. Dur- 
ing the last war he covered the Pacific area 
for Yank: the Army Weekly. 


spirits of the Hungarians were turned 
lead- 


ers dared to stand up and be counted. 


on nobler goals. Anti-Communist 
\nti-Communist newspapers began pub- 
boldly proclaimed 
\nti-Communist political 


lishing and editors 


their names. 
parties opened offices. ‘They were not 


the “Fascists,” “large landowners,” and 
“capitalists” the Communists now smear 
They Catholics, 
that the 


old feudal structure of Hungary should 


them as being. were 


who were convinced much of 


never be revived; democratic Socialists, 
whose ideas about worker rights rivaled 
those of the Communists without toler- 
ating the idea of dictatorship; small 


All of 


were dedicated to 


farmers and others. them, almost 


to a man, free elec- 
tions and to democracy. 

\s I think 
back on what I saw happening then, I 
what the 
themselves 
openly in a heroic effort to set the ma- 
chinery of an state 
threatened 
anti-Com- 
munists feared that the Russians might 


It was a dream not to be. 


wonde1 has become of brave 


democrats who declared 
democratic 
\narchy 


Hungary, 


orderly 
quickly in motion. 
strike-ridden and 
come back on the ground that someone 
had to The 
realized. one of 


“restore order.” fear was 
That the argu- 


ments the Soviets used despite the demo- 


Was 


crats’ gallant efforts. 

What has happened to some is known, 
Many many 
thousands—died in a four-day effort with 


hundreds—some sav very 
« handtul of Hungarian Army weapons, 
an effort to hold off the 
forced Soviet Army in. its 
tack. Fresh tank from the 
Soviet homeland, outnumbered the Hun- 
tanks than 
Even so the Hungarians, 
soldiers civilians, 
back they could. Again children 
joined the combat and again children 


vastly rein- 


counter-at- 
forces, Many 


earian army's own more 


six to one. 
and bravely 


while 


fought 


were slain in numbers probably never to 
be known. The remarkable share the 
Hungarian army took in the defense 
against the Russians taught one of the 
first lessons of the uprising: Russia can- 
not the hundred satellite di- 
visions with which she threatens West- 
ern Europe. 

The other 


count on 


lessons are many. 

One Western European Communist 
who the tanks 
roamed Budapest firing shells through 
hundreds 


watched wav Soviet 


upon hundreds of private 
homes—killing women 
and children behind the walls—said fin- 
ally that bestiality was the only word 
for what he had seen. He said that he 
had come to Communism as a wartime 


and wounding 


partisan soldier against Fascism but that 


he was Communist no more. 
Another West European Communist, 


this one more of the parlor variety and 














Hungarian rebel holds up a Molotov 
cocktail along the Hungarian border 























A crowded truckload of Hungarian 
freedom fighters heads toward Budapest 





A Hungarian fighter pauses to burn a 


picture of Lenin in Budapest street 


</ 
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Haec est domus Dei et porta coeli 
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STER MARIA DEL REY, R.S.M. 


House of God and Gate of Heaven .« « « 


Seven 


W ords weathered into brick and medieval wood. 


Here once I stood, 
Drowned 


In the majesty of the liturgy in sound, 


Here once I wept, 
Swept 


By waves of a gold and scarlet patterned sea 
4s color came crashing down on me! 


Here now I pray, 
Stay 


Late where the sun-shafts, prism-rayed, 


Darkle and fade, 
Utterly dumb 
Until He come, 





only teetering on the edge of resigna- 


tion after it was over, had this com- 
ment: 
“How can these Soviet soldiers feel? 


They were told that they were coming 
here to fight 
found 


Fascism and they have 


the entire population against 
them.” 

Even Communists conceded, ‘The 
Russians did all the damage they could 
possible wreak with tank fire; they 
couldn’t have done more without bomb- 
ing.” 

The tank shells punched two-foot 
holes where they entered buildings; 
some buildings were hit so often their 


walls collapsed. 

One lesson was how much force speaks 
to the 
minded wistfully of the old expression 
“Don’t point that gun at me!” 


Communist mind. I was. re- 


when a 
group of twenty cars of newspapermen 
pulled up at a Soviet check center. The 


Soviets waved us to go back and we sat 
silently for a while as our leaders talked 
to their ofhcers Moments later the 


sub-machine the half-dozen sen- 
tries at the than enough 
to keep control of unarmed news men— 
were supplemented: two tanks rolled up 


and 


gvuns ol 


spot far more 


trained their cannon on us. 

\ reverse lesson curiously enough was 
how human the Soviet troops could 
be on occasion. In relaxed hours, after 
the Russians regained total 
control, chatted amiably 
with us about York” and ‘New 
Jers’”’ something he 


scribed as 


just about 
Soviet 
“New 


about 


one 


de- 
underneath.” I 
presumed he was discussing the Holland 
Tunnel. Another, for- 
tunately in conversation with one of us 


and 


“whooshing 


engaged more 
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who spoke Russian, 


postwat 


told of a pleasant 
the Statue of Liberty, 
Radio City, and the Empire State Build- 
ing in New York, and then slipped into 
an argument the 


103 stories. 


Visit to 


whether 
highest structure had 102 or 
It turned out that 


over world’s 
the Russian had not 
heard of the television antennae now on 
top. 

Lighter moments were few. One other 
event which made Hungarians laugh— 
but this time in bitterness—was the un- 
veiling of the new Communist line after 
Soviet recapture of control, Communists 
admitted a staggering array of misdeeds 
and failures and promised a de-Com- 


munizing and de-Russianizing such as 


few could conceive. These were some 
of the points: Hungary’s workers have 
“every reason to be discontented.” The 


country’s situation admittedly is “‘seri- 


ous.” “Grave 


mistakes” have been made 
The 
working people of Hungary clearly want 
Another 


by top Communists of the past. 


“new leaders.” thing Hungar- 


jans patently want is “national inde- 


pendence and 


There 
could 


sovereignty.” 


was not an anti-Communist 


who 


said, 


agree more. 
all this, the 
would be 


meet Communists 
there 
the future 


Party.” 


nothing in Hun- 


cary in known as the “Com- 


munist (Instead, in its shoes, 


would be the same grim thing by an- 
other name: “the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party,”) Smail business and 


farming would not only be tolerated but 
encouraged. No one would have to join 
detested farm co-operatives. No farmer 
would be forced to surrender his prod- 
ucts at State prices. The bureaueracy 
under which Communist Hungary has 








suffered would be done away with. “De. 
mocracy” would make its way into the 
There 


co-operation” 


factories. would be “peaceful 

all countries, pre. 
sumably even with the United States, 
the country to which Hungarians looked 
with such desperate hope as they sank 
slowly beneath the 
Best of all, would 
begin to get the Red Army out of Hun. 


with 





returning Soviet 


flood. “negotiations” 
gary “but” only after “peace and order” 
had been restored. 

Rare indeed was the Hungarian who 
expected to get rid of the Russians by 
letting the Russians stamp out the last 
flicker of 
the citizens of Budapest who 
laughed mirthlessly as they heard the 


TT TT 


ree > 


resistance, and some at least 
were 


announcements, 

“They even say the Russians are ‘help- 
ing’ us,” one woman told me boldly and 
openly on the sidewalk across the street 
from Soviet Army headquarters. “Well, 
before they started ‘helping’ shops were 
full; now they are empty.” 

In a general way the Communists in- 
dicated even that rebels would be for | 


given but before the words were many 
hours old, one man told me of seeing 
police seize an elderly companion and 
fling him by arms and legs into a truck. 

“T saw that policeman’s hard face all 
the rest of that night,” my still-shaken 
acquaintance reported, 

Hungary’s martyrdom presumably re- 
Cardinal Mindszenty, free 
than a week, has merely traded places of 
confinement. 


sumes. less 


He is in asylum in the 


small American Legation now, warmly 


treated, but cut off by diplomatic neces- 








sity almost as completely as if he were 
a Red jail. I him 
a man with eves of suffering and 
rarely a 


once again in saw 
twice, 
smile. 

Phe biggest questions are unanswered 
and may hold the attention of the world 
for months. Will predominantly Catho- 
lic Poland, 


patriot 


reckless in its 
fervor, next only to fall 
beneath the Soviet tanks? What will the 
Russians for a diplomatic platform 
in negotiating with the that 
the talk of peaceful co-existence and the 


traditionally 


rise 


do 
West, now 
sovereign rights of Eastern 
satellites so cruelly shredded? 
What will the West do if new appeals 
come from East Europe in the name ol 
freedom? 


Some diplomats think that if the Suez 


European 


has been 


crisis had not served as a balance, the 
Soviet march through Hungary might 
have triggered off World War IIL. The 


seething in East Europe, the hatred of 
Communism and of the Russians, 
not ended. Every awesome possibility 


has 


remains as the world weighs the issues 
of right and of duty and shudders be- 
fore the thought of global war. 
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jy THE SIGN PICTURE OF THE YEAR 


The adventures of an abandoned child 


adopted by Franciscan Friars are delightfully 


portrayed in the Spanish film “Marcelino,” 


which The Sign selects as the year’s 


outstanding motion picture presentation 


Picture of the Year 
Once in a moviegoing lifetime will you find a picture as 
endearing, reverent, and MAR.- 
CELINO, a Spanish wither English subtitles. 
Framed in simple, yet beautiful, scenes, this story of a boy’s 
very 


imaginative, moving as 


production 


faith transcends its physical boundaries to become a 
special and tremendously affecting picture. Marcelino is Tui 
SIGN selection as the best motion picture produced in 1956. 
Marcelino is the name given to a foundling left at the 
gate of a Spanish monastery a century ago. Unable to find a 
suitable home for him, the Brothers decide to raise the boy 
themselves. 
humorous, the child’s life in the hilltop monastery is appeal- 
ingly depicted. His occasional contacts with the villagers, an 
innocent prank which turns a provincial fair into a minot 
catastrophe, and his adventures with a mythical young friend 


In vignettes which are alternately tender and 


are charmingly spun. 
But it is in the final sequence that the picture achieves an 






Six-year-old Pablito Calvo plays the title role in “Marcelino” 


by Jerry Cotter 


warned 


impressive rapport with the audience. Marcelino, 
by the Brothers to stay out of the attic, disobeys. Stepping 
cautiously into the crowded and littered room, he sees the 
figure of a man and runs away. His youthful curiosity brings 
him back, and then Marcelino smiles. The Figure is a life- 
Christ on the The that the “Man” 
seems sad and asks if He is hungry. A Voice answers “Yes,” 


thick 


size Cross. boy notes 


with a slice of 
kitchen. 


Cross to 


Marcelino scurries off, to 
bread, snatched from 

The Hand 
bread, and the Voice thanks Marcelino. Next day the boy 


and return 


the monastery 


moves down from. the iccept the 


returns with more bread and with wine. Again the Voice 


thanks him and adds that 
“Marcelino Pan y Vino” 
The climax is arresting and inspiring, a beautiful ending 


henceforth he will be known as 


(bread and wine). 
for a memorable motion picture. Written by Jose Maria 
Sanchez-Silva and Ladislao Vajda, who also directed, this is a 


film which must be seen by every Catholic. 
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James Stewart 
as young 
Charles Lind- 
bergh in “The 
Spirit of 

Saint Louis” 


A special word for Pablito Calvo, a six-year-old whose ex- 
pressive features combine the angelic with the impish. His 
natural charm is unhampered by precociousness, and he con 
tributes much to the picture’s over-all effect. The adult play 
ers are all excellent, but it is Pablito-Marcelino who lives in 
your heart. (United Motion Picture Organization) 


Reviews in Brief 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PASTIME is undecided whether 
to be a comedy about the knotty problems of pint-size base 
ball or a Ewell the innocent 


victim of a predatory widow. The result is occasionally con 


farce in which Tom becomes 


fused, but generally amusing, as he takes over the manage 
ment of a Little League team and learns there is more to it 
than batting practice and pep talks. Ewell’s specialized style 
is not completely at ease, but the younger set will probably 
enjoy this comedy. (M-G-M) 


Texas and its people continue to intrigue the storytellers, 
and in WRITTEN ON THE WIND novelist Robert 
Wilder is concerned with the manners and morals of a 


wealthy oil family. 


In some spots there is an obvious striv- 
ing for shock effect as the psychoses and immoralities of the 
group are outlined. the of the 
A good deal of the credit 
for the interest generated in this mature drama goes to Rock 
Hudson, Dorothy Malone, Robert Stack, and Lauren Bacall. 


(Universal-International) 


However, resolution multi 


faceted problem is satisfactory. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS is the story of Charles A. 
Lindbergh’s heroic 3314-hour flight to Paris in 1927, one ol 
the great stories of our age and one which set in motion 


entirely new concepts of aviation. The Lindbergh story, based 


on his Pulitzer Prize book, becomes a movie at once engross- 


ing and distinguished. From a technical standpoint it is often 
breathtaking, while the saga of personal courage it retells 


is one to make armchair adventurers tingle. Lindbergh was 


30 


a slim young man flying the mail from St Louis to Chicago 
in a patched-up, open-cockpit, World War I plane when the 
announcement is made of a $25,000 prize for the first non. 
stop flight between New York and Paris. Financed by 4 
group of St. Louis businessmen, “Lindy” sets out to make the 
53600-mile flight Atlantic. As played by James 
Stewart, the nightmare hours in the cramped cockpit of the 
Spirit of St. Louis emerge on-screen as a grueling, gallant, 
and dangerous flight. A choice for the role, 
gives one of his customary expert performances. 


across. the 


fine Stewart 
Others in 
the cast play secondary parts in capable fashion. This is not 
the story of Lindbergh’s life, but of the events leading to 
the fateful moment when the small, silver plane glides to 
earth at Le Bourget Field, 
contribute in even greater 


Paris. Lindbergh went on to 


measure to aviation and for his 
country, but the flight to Paris remains as one of the most 


inspiring events of our time. It is dramatized in true propor. 


= 














tion in this splendid family movie. (Warner Bros.) 


EVERYTHING BUT THE TRUTH is the latest escapade 
of Tim Hovey, remembered for his quaint charm in P?ivate 
War of Major Benson and Toy Tiger. Master 
involved in some hilarious, though highly improbable, doings 
as a result of his determination to tell the truth at all cost. 


sefore the fadeout there is a libel suit, a Congressional in- 


Tim becomes 


vestigation, and a national crusade for our lad. Maureen 
O'Hara and John Forsythe are attractive but subordinate in 
this very amusing family charade. (Universal International) 
WESTWARD HO THE WAGONS! is the first Western pro- 
duction by Walt a refreshing change from the 
stereotyped pattern of so many pioneer sagas. This is the 


Disney and 
story of families emigrating to Oregon in covered wagons and 
the varying relationships they had with Indian tribes they 
encountered on the way. It wasn’t all raiding parties and 
massacres, and the more relaxed moments are handled here 
with the usual fine Disney touch. Fess Parker, as a scout who 
is also the caravan doctor, Kathleen Crowley, and a group 
of Disneyland youngsters go about their job with enthusiasm 
and conviction. An entertaining show all the way. (Buena 


Vista) 


The New Plays 


Rosalind Russell represents the sum total of assets in the 
much-publicized AUNTIE MAME. She is such a magnificent 
mime and likeable a personality that you can almost, 
though not quite, overlook the fact that her vehicle is both 
shoddy and vulgar. The Russell 
whimsy, and 


sO 


talents for broad comedy, 
supercharged wit called 
this brittle, bizarre show. It 


isn’t really a play, but rather a series of blackouts in which 


sophisticated 
upon in 


are 
almost every scene ol 
the offbeat Auntie Mame plays hostess, rides sidesaddle in a 
Georgia fox hunt, loses her rich husband on the Matterhorn, 
strikes a boorish blow racial tolerance, and bewitches the 
audience into believing they are seeing something special. 
The script is a labored and trite bit of bohemianism, flecked 
with vulgarity and dependent on suggestiveness for most of 
the laughs. As Molly used to say: “T’aint funny, McGee,” but 
the indefatigable Miss R certainly is. For her sake it’s really 
a shame about Mame. 


for 


Terrance Rattigan, a popular British dramatist, is repre- 


sented by two plays this month, one a resounding hit, the 


other an equally emphatic failure. SEPARATE TABLES 
is the success, and the less said about THE SLEEPING 
PRINCE the better. It concerns a_turn-of-the-century  ro- 
mance between an American chorus girl and the Prince 


Regent of a mythical kingdom. They meet, dally, and part 
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in London to the tune of Balkan intrigue, some uncommonly 
fat dialogue, and the usual amoralistic clichés. Barbara Bel 
Geddes, Cathleen Nesbitt, Michael Redgrave, and Johnny 
Stewart play the leads with some distinction, but Rattigan 
provides no firm footing. The players in Separate Tables, a 
collective title for two short dramas about life in a English 
seaside hotel, are more fortunate. Margaret Leighton and 
Eric Portman, two of Britain’s outstanding stars, interpret 
two sets of characters in the short play and do it so _ bril- 
jiantly that the audience is practically spellbound. As for 
Rattigan’s thesis, his best writing to date, it is regrettably 
hampered by a placid acceptance of divorce and extracurricu- 
lar romance. These are unfortunate aspects to a theatrical 
endeavor in which there are so many technical assets. 


London has also sent in this era of footlight amity the famed 
OLD VIC Company in a presentation of Macbeth, Romeo 
and Juliet, Richard II and Troilus and Cressida. R and J 
is the least effective performance, and Macbeth the sturdiest. 
In it Paul Rogers and Coral Browne offer interpretations of 
extraordinary brilliance and virtuosity. As anticipated, the 
entire repertory is polished, eloquent, and robust. The com- 
pany will tour the United States and Canada at the com- 
pletion of a limited Broadway engagement. 


George Bernard Shaw is also represented by two produc- 
tions in the current Broadway lineup. One is THE APPLE 
CART, a quarter century old but still topical, the other 
MAJOR BARBARA, fifty-one years young, still controversial, 
but neither dull nor dated. In The Apple Cart the garrulous 
Celt is dealing with a prodictator theme, doing it with zest 
and familiar impatience, plus a scintillating wit. The audi- 
ence is singularly fortunate in having Maurice Evans as the 
King, whose sense of the humorous is regal, and in the 
expert supporting work of Signe Hasso, Claudia Morgan. 
Charles Carson, and Mercer McLeod. Though not a Shavian 
best, this political discussion is an interesting, albeit morally 
askew, piece of theater. 
Major Barbara see-saws between moments of brilliance and 
stretches of tedium. Shaw is responsible for both extremes, 
with Charles Laughton in his role of director abetting the 
tedious moments. GBS had a vigor and freshness to his 
diatribes which is all but lost sight of in Laughton’s leisurely 
staging. While Shaw has chosen good targets for his verbal 


Maureen O’Hara has a heart-to-heart talk with pupil 


Tim Hovey in the comedy-romance “Everything But the Truth” 





darts, his argumentation is often on questionable ground as 
he fires away methodically at munitions makers, evangelical 
religious approaches, and the idle upper, upper rich. Laugh- 
ton has joined forces with a prominent Cast to stage this re- 
vival, with Burgess Meredith, Glynis Johns, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Colin Kieth Johnson, and Eli Wallach co-starred, 
and Meredith outstanding. 


LONG DAY’S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT is 
O’Neill’s last, and most ruthless, tragedy. 
his family, a bitter, somber portrait, yet 
moments of compassion and tenderness. His early years were 


Eugene 
It is the story of 
not without its 
indeed tragic ones and provide the basis for much of the tor- 
tured philosophy exhibited in his work. His father, a popu- 
lar actor of the day, was a penurious drunkard, his mother an 
immature personality dependent on narcotics to overcome her 
feelings of inferiority, and his older brother a 
ne’er-do-well, cynical and sneering. O’Neill’s self-portrait is 


roiste! ing 


equally unsparing. The play deals with one day in the life 
of this family, an existence so terrible, so tragic, and so shock- 
ing that only the genius of an O'Neill could bring it to the 
stage. While it unquestionably contains some of the most 
brilliant writing and superb acting in many seasons, there is 
far too much censorable material and moral apathy in this 
study of an apostate Catholic family to warrant a recom- 
mendation. Frederic March and Florence Eldridge are splen- 
did as the parents, but it is Jason Robards, Jr., as the sharp- 
tongued elder son who strikes the most 
Bradford Dillman, as the author, and Katherine Ross are also 
well above average merit. Catholics can perhaps more fully 
appreciate the true catastrophe of the O'Neill story, for his 
was a superabundant talent driving in the 
street. 


impressive notes. 


wrong direction 
on a one-way 


Comic strip followers will undoubtedly favor LPL ABNER, 
a musical caricature which sparkles on occasion, is genial and 
tuneful most of the way, and introduces some mighty weird 
folk to the theater hardly novel. Al 
Capp’s collection of human oddities caper through a series of 


where eccentricity is 


wild doings in their local habitat, Dogpatch, and a larger 
arena called Washington, D.C. Ballet work and the musical 
score are interesting, but there are some typical Capp-isms 
of a political nature and a few suggestive moments which 
hardly qualify as entertaining. 


Fess Parker and Kathleen Crowley in a 
scene from “Westward Ho, the Wagons!” 
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Love Has Its Reas 


by KILIAN 


7 RITING the history of God's 
W love for man can be a very trus 
trating experience. Strictly speaking 

looking up 


God's But | 


from below, from man’s point of view, 


love is logical. 
it is difhcult to understand the logic ol 
God's love. 
Perhaps that is even a definition of love: 
that that 
always does the unexpected, that which 


Love has its own reasons 


which knows no logic, which 


can in no way be anticipated. God, be- 
ing not only the greatest lover, but love 


itself, will not limit His love in any way. 


For this reason the 


writer who attempts 


God's 


faced with a mazé 


to chronicle the history of love 
for man finds himselt 
of material which just does not fit to 
eether. 

This 


essays 


lack 


coherence, 


what all good 
and the 
His 


categories. 


essay will 


should have, 


fault is not mine, but God’s. love 


does not fit into our precise 
We cannot tic 
little package 


cannot 


up God’s love in a neat 
is.” We 
soldiers 

God's 
thing. Soldiers 


There it 
love like 


orderly 


ind say 
marsh il God 
and 


love isa very 


present it in Tray 
unsoldierly 
in action are somewhat 
God's 


not only the predictable, but th 


predictable But 
love in action is eternally doing 
highly unlikely 


God's 


stand why this mystery cannot be 


sterv. To under 


love 1S 
classi 
why 


fied with pre understand 


God's love is given to doing the unlikely 
1 that God is a 


we have to understane 


completely ing. This means 
that His 
love, fon 


Himself 


reservation. without dependence m any 
| 


unique be 
i 


love is also unique. Take self 


insta For God to love 


vithout condition, without 


other being, without reference to any 


beatituce ather than that 
Himself, this is, flor 
What God is 


Himself in this 


e00d ol 
which He finds in 
God tl 


demands 


le greatest virtue 
that He 
wav. For man himself in this 


What 


love 


way is the great man is 


demands that h lo not himselt 
in this way. 
When God loves reature, a 


God 


man 


whether sinner or sain loves him 


because He sees a goodness there which 


prs 


McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


is a reflection of His own goodness. 
What God loves in man is the image and 
likeness of Himself. God loves in man a 
beauty which God Himself has placed 
there. When man loves another person, 
he loves some goodness for which he is 
not generally responsible. Man does not 
what he finds it. 


Before John loved Mary, she was already 


create loves, he only 


good, honest, sincere, 


God 


covers it. 


generous, holy. 


creates what is lovable; man dis- 


God has no need to love any other 
person. He can be happy—a_ happiness 
which is incapable of loneliness — just 
loving Himself. Man cannot be happy, 
live without loving 
himself. ‘The 


who has stopped loving is very near to 


indeed, he cannot 


someone outside olf man 


death. Nothing destroys man so com 


The 


a corpse. HH 


pletely as the incapacity to love. 


man who does not love is 


should be buried. 
That God 
Himself is a sign of His perfection. God 
has no needs. And 
man, 


yet God 
that He, 


nim 
God does not 


loves someone outside ol 
God is self-sufficient. 
and loves 
the fact 


need him. 


creates man 


loves in spite of 
God. does not 
to be loved. He 


can be quite 


infinitely without our 
Ve Phat 


of himself ts 


lappy, 


h ippy, 


man loves someone outside 


a sign of his imperfection 


Mian has needs, great needs. He is any 


hinge but self-sufhcient. He fills his own 


emptiness by loving another. 


Besides man’s need to love someone 


lse, man needs to be loved. Show m« 


man whom someone does not love 


vill show you a man who has been 


reduced to a mere shadow of humanity. 


man who is not loved is a hollow 


withered at his roots, an insensi 


stump 
] 


outside ol 


loved in 


John needs to love someone 


himself, and he needs to be 


return, And John’s needs are 


and yours and mine. 
God 
need 
look 
different 


rod steps into human history we get 


\Miary’s needs, 


Phoug!l does not need Lo love 


to have us love Him, 


us does not 

hen we at the history of man we 
re a 
f 


impression. Every time 


the impression that He does so because 


He needs us, needs our 
love us. 


love, needs to 
\ll down the history of man, 
God goes out of His way to bind man 
to Himself. God binds man to Himself 
so frequently that it almost seems to us 
a compulsion. He seems compelled by 
an infinite need. 

God 
most 


bound Adam to Himself by the 


inward bonds: “God created man 
in his image. In the image of God he 
created him.” Man is bound to God be 
cause in fashioning the soul, God made 
it like Himself. When Adam proved un- 
grateful and sinned, God punished him, 
But in the same breath by which He 
pronounced \dam, He 
bound Himself to man by the promise 


sentence on 


of a Redeemer. God promised Noe that 
He would never again destroy man by 
means of a flood, and the rainbow was 
witness to this promise. God chose Abra- 
ham out of all living men and promised, 
“T will make a great nation of you 

in you shall all the nations of the earth 
\t the time of Moses God 
bound Himself to the whole Jewish na- 
tion. So closely and intimately did God 
bind Himself to the Jews that He spoke 
of the 


be blessed.” 


bond in terms of marriage: “I 


thee to me forever; flavor 


and 


will ( spouse 


and redress mercy of mine. thy 


dowry.” 
Milan He bound 
Himself to us by flesh, blood, and bone. 


When Christ became 
In ‘baptism God binds Himself to us 
with His life; we are given God-lile or 


sy baptism we become members 


orace. | 
of Christ’s Mystical Body, forming “one 
Christ, as St. 


liked to say. In 


person” with \ugustine 
bind 


Himself to us with the bonds of glory, 


heaven God will 


bonds which no man or god can put 
asunder. 
need us. 


God does not And yet ever 


since Adam, God has bound Himself to 
bonds. God's love 


Rather, 


God’s love has its own logic, has reasons 


man by the strongest 


is not bound by our logic. 
that are beyond our comprehension, The 
dimensions of the mystery of God's love 
are too great for us. We do not under- 


This 


be understood as a mystery to be adored. 


stand. is not so much mystery to 
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earth Sadahiro Nakyama makes obis—those 
God . Ee - wide. decorative bands worn around 
= ” : “= the waists of kimono-clad Japanese 
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| ggg, “Fe ' women. His shop. a small five-room, 
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: 7 two-story house in the Nishijin sec- 
avor tion of Kyoto, is also his home. Here, 
thy he works and lives with his wife and 
' uD six children, his mother-in-law and 
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Mr. Nakyama shows his goods 
to a buyer from a big Kyoto shop 
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The Nakyamas pose for a family 
portrait before their modest Kyoto home 


japanese Weaver continued 


family life is crowded but intimate 


Living and working under the same roof has its disadvantage 
(sales are frequently concluded under the watchful and curio, 
eyes of a half dozen children), but it also makes of the Nakyam 
family a closely knit, co-operative unit in which everyone ha 
his own job, however small, to do. Things are undoubted) 
crowded and the same room that serves as an office and showroom 
during the day must make do as a bedroom at night. Yet if }| 
were not for the many busy hands, the Nakyamas would be even 
worse off economically than they are now. Mr. Nakyama, a cop. 
vert of ten years, takes his religion quite seriously. On Friday 
evenings, for example, he holds a formal instruction class for hi 
children. And family prayer is the customary way the Nakyamas | 
close their busy days. 


Ot. 
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A deeply devout Catholic, Mr. Nakyama ends each day 
family together for a few moments of 


el With six children to care for, Mr. Nakyama occasionally helps his wife with baby, Mich 
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japanese Weaver continued 


chess and fishing for relaxation 


In the shop, Mr. Nakyama moves quickly from one task to 
the next. One moment, he can be found working skillfully 
at a loom in a shack behind the house: the next he will be 
on his haunches in the office, carefully explaining the merits 
of his goods to a prospective buyer: a minute later, he may 
pause to give his wife a hand with the children or just to 
chat with a neighbor. The only relief he gets from this con. 
tinual activity is a game of Japanese chess with a friend or 
an afternoon of fishing at a nearby river. His only son, 
Takashi, has a privileged place in these activities, being 
allowed to kibitz at chess and help with the fishing. When 
he speaks of Takashi, there is a gleam of pride in Mr, 
Nakyama’s eye, for not only does he count on Takashi to 
carry on the family name and business. but he also boasts 


é 


of the boy’s work in school. Takashi has an A average, 
Working at the loom, Mr. Nakyama 
skillfully weaves one of his colorful obis 


While Takashi takes advantage of his kibitzing privilege, his father and a friend concentrate on 
a difficult game of chess. Pieces are wedge-shaped chips of wood marked with the names of the chess pieces 


As ONLY SON, TAKASHI CAN ALSO ACCOMPANY HIS FATHER ON FISHING TRIPS 
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Sisters begin each day in chapel 
chanting Oywce of Blessed Virgin 


Photos by Raymond Darolle 


NUN-DOCTOR IN THE CONGO 


To her Sisters in the Oblates of the Assumption, the energetic, roly-poly nun who directs 

the 400-bed Fond du Bien Etre Indigene hospital in the uplands of Belgian Congo is just 
Sister Marie Guido. But to the townspeople of Musienene where the hospital is located, she is 
Mama Muganga—‘the mother who cures.” For, in an area where doctors are as scarce as 
mosquitoes are plentiful, the people of Musienene have found in Sister Guido a ministering 
angel concerned with every sickness climate and human conditions bring to pass. Working 
closely with her at the hospital are the convent’s superior, Sister St. Francis, a chemist 
who does research into local diseases, and Sister Gabrielle, the hospital pharmacist. 

The Sisters’ talents, however, lie not only in the field of science. On Sundays. for example, 
Sister Guido doffs her medical gown and becomes organist in the hospital chapel for a 
contingent of hymn-singing patients. Thanks to these nuns, life in Musienene is a little less 
threatening, a little more joyful than before they came to the uplands of the Congo. 


A surgeon on weekdays, Sister Guido becomes an organist for First chore in the morning for Sister Guido is making the 
contingent of hymn-singing patients in chapel on Sundays rounds of all the patients in the large, 400-bed hospital 


58 IN OPERATING ROOM, SISTER GUIDO, LEFT, DIRECTS AN EMERGENCY OPERATION 
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In the large flat field that lay between the sea road and the farmhouse the O’Briens 
were at the spring sowing, wasting no minute of the lovely spell of weather that had at 
last driven out the winter’s cold from the soil. Jim, the married son, worked the horses 
and the plow, while his young wife dropped the potato seed on manure that the old 
father was forking into the furrows. Two little boys, bread crumbs on their jerseys and 
jam on their cheeks, were occasionally carrying boxes of seed to their mother or pausing 
to watch their granda and telling him they wouldn’t eat potatoes that grew on such 
smelly stuff. 
“Ah, me boys, you'll be glad to eat anything if this accursed war lasts much longer,” 
and he stuck his fork in the manure and took out his pipe. He blew through the shank 
and told the boys not to be lazy and to go and help their mother. 
It was a fine April day, the sky a thin blue, larks testing their throats in it, and a clean 
wind sweeping freely in from the sea and flattening the smoke from the fires of weeds 
and twigs that were burning in many of the fields around. 
“There’s great heart in that soil, Jim,” the old man called out as the son passed up 
field with the plodding horses. 
“Ach, father, if there was some heart in the horse we’d have the field finished long 
igo. 
“They'll do us rightly till the war is over and then we’ll get the tractor. We'll get it, 
F n, never fear. Our name is down for one, high up in the list,” and he smiled as he 
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He gazed at the place where his house had stood. But it was no longer there 
’ 








watched the good-natured soil curve like 
brown water from the shining blades of 
the plow. 

“McKeever 
the war started,” the son said, urging on 
the horses. “We're always late! 

“We'll drive he comes 
won't we, granda?” one of the little boys 
said. 

“You indeed you will. 
In a short while you'll be big lumps of 
fellas and you'll be 


knew to get one betore 


when she 


will, my lads, 
able to give your 
granda a long rest,” and he spat on his 
hands and lifted the fork to do anothe: 
spell ol work. 

They 
biddable himself, 
“and Jim had God's blessing about him 
when he married thei 
wife, a 


were fine grandchildren, “fine 


boys,” he said to 
mother. She's a 


good good daughter in-law, a 


worker—a whole trinity 
ness.” And he 
looked across at 
drills, her 


clay and her 


good of good 


raised his head and 


her, bent over the 
Wellingtons 
red head-scarf lifted in the 


wind, Beyond hei 


browned with 
was their comfortable 
farmhouse, the baby’s washing fluttering 
whitely on the clothesline in the garden. 

Everything looked lively, sheep call 
ing to their lambs in the adjoining 
fields, gulls flying inland to the turned 
up soil, the twigs crackling in the fire 
at the foot of the field and the smoke 
taking the sting from the air. ‘The sheep 
dog lay on an empty sack at the side ol 
the hedge and the boys were piling the 
empty boxes at each side of him to make 
a kennel. Now and again they stared in 
the direction of the fire, yearning to 


throw twigs on it. But they were for 
yesterday some 
sparks had fallen on thei 


had burnt 


bidden to go near it, for 
jerseys and 
brown holes in them. 


For divilment they threw pieces ol sod 


at their granda when his back was 
turned, and when he looked toward 
their mother and not at them they be 


[hey raised their heads 
and spied out the larks like crumbs of 
clay against the blue sky. They tried to 


count 


gan to laugh. 


them but were forever losing 
sight of them or counting ones they had 
already counted belore. Then a screech- 
ing of brakes made them turn their eyes 
to the sea road where an army car with 
a canvas cover had pulled up. 
“Soldiers!” the 


boys shouted. 


“They'll shoot the pair of you,” the 
called out as he saw them 


field. 


arms on the 


granda 
scamper to the foot of the 
Ihe granda rested his 
fork and saw five men, three in uniform, 
come out from the back of the jeep. 
They stamped 
their feet on the road, and lit cigarettes. 
“Nothing like the army for laziness,”” he 
himself. “I 


an hour o1 


stretched their arms, 


said to 
fork tor 
hide on them.” 


wield this 


two it'd slacken the 


they'd 
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The men gazed seawards, swung their 
arms back and forth to warm themselves 
and leisurely returned to the car and 
took things from the back of it. The 
old man spat out and eyed them with 
intense but puzzled curiosity. Two ol 
the men paced the road, stretching a 
steel that flashed in the 
sun like a live eel. They were up on the 


field. 


perches along 


tapemeasure 
lence now, scanning the 


The car moved some 
the road and again the men got out, 
carrying with them a white pole with 
black and red markings. 

Jim halted the horses when his father 
asked what he 


men might be doing. 


him thought the army 
“God knows, father, what they’re up 
to. ‘They mightn’t themselves. 


Maybe they’re going to plant a gun on 


know 


top of the mound or make stores fon 
bombs.” 

“They ll plant no gun or no bombs 
land!” 

They saw the strangers enter the sheep 
held behind them. 
They saw one place the white pole near 


on omy 


and close the gate 
the foot of the mound and another erect 
a gadget on a tripod, stoop and peer 
through it, his hands resting on his 
thighs. 
“Devil's 


said, 


cheek!” the old man 
fork he 


shouted 


own 
throwing down his 
field) and 
that 


and 
crossed the potato 


across a narrow. stream divided it 
from the sheep field. 


“Eh, eh, 


there?” 


what is it you’re wanting 


“Surveying, old man, surveying!” one 
said and wrote something in a notebook 
he carried in his hand. 

“Surveying what?” 

They didn’t answer him but lifted the 
tripod and marched off round the mound 
as if they knew the lie of the 
one reared on it. 


land as 


All enthusiasm for work drained away 
from the old man as he watched them 
disappear behind the small hill. He had 
heard of land being taken over by the 
army in other parts of the county but 
had hoped that nothing like that would 
befall them. Not a square foot would he 
give them! Let them go and seize some 
boggy stretch that’s no good for beast 
nor crop! He spat into the stream and 
buttoned his coat. He 


saw them come 
round from the back of the hill, saw 
them take the path past Dan Cusack’s 


old house and heard Dan's old dog raise 
bark. 
fields, now 
but gulls on the turned-up soil and the 


its hoarse Horses 


halted in 
moved 


had 
other and nothing 
warm smoke from the fires drifting in- 
land and hazing the distance. 


In about hours’ 


two time the stran- 
vers returned to the road and, when 
their car had driven off, the old man 
kept mumbling to himself, debating 





with his own uneasy thoughts and urg. 
ing Jim to quit for the day. He’d have 
no peace of mind till the meaning of 
this sudden trespass upon his land had 
been unraveled. 

“Och, father, forget about them. We 
might never see light nor sight of them 
again. They’re probably some 
officers learning about war.” 

“And what kind of war could they 
learn in an old field that grazes a flock 
of sheep? And why didn’t they answer 
me civilly when I put speak on them? 
‘Surveying’ they said and walked off as 
if I was an old stump of a tree you'd 
strike a match on.” 


\ oung 


And that evening he urged his son 
to hurry at his supper and cycle into 
the village to see if there was any talk 
about the strangers. Old Dan Cusack 
for his usual visit. He knew 
nothing; the strangers had said nothing 
to him, didn’t even -bid him the time of 
day, but marched on past his house with 
maps and strangelooking gear. No, they 
had no guns with them as far as he 
could see. Both agreed that it boded no 


good, 


came ove! 


It was late that night when Jim came 
back and there was no one in the kit- 
chen except the old man smoking at the 
fire and Mary ironing the clothes on the 
table. 

“There was talk and rumors of talk,” 
the son said as he hung up his cap at 
the back of 

“Aye,” 

“No what's 
afoot. Some say they’re going to build 
barracks of 


the door. 


one knows for certain 
some sort.” 

“But they can’t build on a man’s land 
without permission. Are all rights to be 
choked 
a war on?” 

“The government, they say, can do 
whatever they damn well like. They say 
they can seize a man’s land and pay him 
compensation.” 


and smothered because there’s 


“Nothing can compensate a man for 
the loss of his land!” the old 
from 


man 
his chair. 

“No use, father, crossing a bridge be- 
fore you come to it. There mightn’t be a 
grain of truth in any of the rumors.” 

“Sure if they were going to take over 
a field or two you'd be the first to hear 
of it, granda,” Mary said and brought 
him a light for his pipe that had gone 
out. 

“I suppose you’re right, Mary, I sup- 
pose you're right,” and he lifted a lamp 
and went out to look at the cows. 

“Not a word to him, Mary,” Jim said 
in a low voice, “But the sergeant in the 
village was saying he 


shouted and rose 


heard on good 
authority they were going to build an 
aerodrome in the flat of the land.” 
During the next few days the car came 
again and the strange men in uniform 
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were seen, crossing and recrossing neigh- 
poring fields, and in the evenings they 
were gone, leaving no traces behind 
them except the rib marks of the car’s 
tires on the grassy side of the sea road. 
And in the farmers’ minds they left a 
disquieting curiosity that seized on every 
rumor and magnified it. 

At the end of three weeks, after show- 
ers of rain and the green potato tops 
struggling into vigorous life, the post- 
man handed a letter to Mary O’Brien. 

“I've a fine handful of letters 
with me this morning,” he said. “I’ve 
even one for Dan Cusack.” 

She looked at the letter, closed the 
door, and handed it to the old man. He 
opened it, saw the strange typescript, 
and gave it to his son to read. He read 


these 


it slowly, and slower still came the real- 
ization of what it contained. They were 
ordered to leave their farm and have all 
goods and chattels 
within three months. 
would be agreed upon by the parties 
concerned. 

“I’m not going!” the old man shouted. 
“I’m not stirring hand or foot from the 
He strode about 


thereon removed 


Compensation 


land that reared me!” 
the kitchen, stamping his feet and gaz- 
ing out the window, his fists resting on 
the table. 

“Sit down and take 
granda,” Mary said. 

“Tl not eat till I come back. I’m go- 
ing out.” 

Jim and Mary stared at him, afraid to 


your breakfast, 


ask him where he was going. They saw 
him take his stick and go out along the 
sea road, the dog at his heels. 
The old nothing, 
nothing, not even the plunge of the 
sea breaking on the stones below the 
road. He turned to the left, disap- 
peared behind the ‘grassy mound and 


man saw heard 


headed for the priest’s house. The priest 
finished his breakfast, the 
housekeeper clearing away the dishes, 


had just 


when the old man rang the bell at the 


door. ‘The housekeeper ushered him 
into the sitting room, where he sat, his 
eyes fixed on the chair dents that were 
like paw marks in the polished linoleum. 

He gave the letter to the priest and 
though he already knew what it would 
contain he read it slowly. A month ago 
he had aready written a letter of protest 
about the prospective aerodrome and 
had pointed out that a graveyard lay in 
But his 


postpone the prepared plans and they 


the vicinity. protest did not 
assured him that the graveyard did not 
without the boundaries of the 
commandeered territory. 


“It’s bad news, Tom,” the priest said, 


come 


folding the old man’s letter, “And it’s 
hard news!” 
“But surely, Father, they can’t drive 


aman from his own land. Drive him 








There is an ache in the heart — 


And little arms uplifted .... 


There is an ache in souls — 


Little arms uplifted.... 





THE EXILED 


by ELIZABETH WEHNER 


These home-far shores and unaccustomed climes 
Can vouch the bleak forsakenness, 
Bearable alone for the God-filled purposes 


And the knowing that here is the right. 


This is the hour of my daily return 
With a weariness that can be assuaged: 


My dear one, the dinner hour, the hominess 


Treasures are ravage-torn, and true nurture, 
The Flesh that is food, the Blood, drink indeed, 
Gone with the exiled priest. Ah the yearning 


For that lightly accepted in a bygone day. 


Quickly! Snuff the candle remnant. 
Childhood’s transparent eyes of innocence, what to reveal? 


How is it theirs to know, to love, to serve? 








out on the road like a pack of worthless 
tinkers.”’ 

“They could drive me from mine if it 
stood in their way.” 

The old man stared at him, uncom- 
prehending, enraged at an unseen force 
against which priest nor man had any 
power. 

“What's to be done, Father? We've no 
place to turn to, All our lives we've 
worked honestly, paid our debts, and 
buried our dead when their time came.” 

The priest explained that there were 
others in the parish, all those in the 
their notice to 
about the 


hollow, who would get 
something 
suffering, and 


quit. He said 


cruelty of war, about 
about the cruel, inhuman element that 
emerged from war's preparation and 
He spoke of coun- 


where 


war's prolongation. 
war, countries 


farmers but 


tries ravaged by 
not one farmer or two 
thousands were driven out on the roads 
nowhere to lay their heads. The 


but everything the 


with 
old man_ listened 
priest was saying seemed far away, like 


book, some- 


something out of a history 
thing that bore no relation to him or his 
family. 

“We can do nothing, 
what God wills,” and he rested his hand 
“Make up 


Tom, but will 


on the old man’s shoulder. 





your mind to go and get ready at once. 
And get a high valuation put on your 
land. That’s my advice and he 
told him of the letter of protest he had 
written and that 
feeling, no mercy, in officialdom. 

“But maybe, Father, the war will end 
in three months.” 

“It’s not likely to end in three months 
—it may take years.” 

“Then we'll 
There’s no hope anywhere.” 


to you.” 


there was no human 


Father. 
Che priest 


have to go, 
nodded his head, aware of the foolish- 
ness of tethering the old man’s mind to 
a hopeless hope. 

The priest watched him go out, and 
from the window he watched him move 
among the mounds in the graveyard and 
kneel 


headstone above 


down, hand resting on a 


his own 


one 
the graves of 
people. 

When he arrived home all fight had 
gone out of him as he sat at the table. 
about the 


“Were you away to see 


tractor, granda?” one of his grandsons 
asked him. 


“Tractor, son, what tractor?” 


“Give your granda peace to take his 
breakfast. Run out and play yourselves 
like good boys.” 

“Leave them alone, Mary, when the 


heart’s cold the voice of a child can 
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warm it,” and as he took his breakfast 
he told Jim to sell the sheep, then the 
cattle, but to 


last 


leave the horses to the 


\ shower of rain fell, scoring the win 


dow pane with 


streaks of silver, and 
washing the dust from the potato leaves 
in the field. There’d be a 


but there'd be 


laree, flat 


rich harvest there no one 


to harvest them, and in a short while no 


smoke would rise from the farmsteads 


and at night no comlorting light shin 


out from Dan Cusack’s across the wide 


fields. “Vhe larks would be free in the 
sky, but soon there wouldn't) be the 
bark of a dog in the fields and where 


children once 


played there would be 


nothing but huts peopled with strangers 


who had no wish to be here 


At night the old man went out alone 


with his dog wanderin the roads ind 


calling in with Dan Cusack to shred his 


worries in useless talk. And 


then home 


again when the sky was a harvest of stars 


and the sea waves breaking in unchane 
ing sound upon the stones on the shor 


In June Dan Cusack went away Lhe 


O'Briens helped him to flit, his few sticks 


of furniture piled and roped on a cart 


md Dan sitting on top of the old door 


kasy for one man to leave and set up 


house again. Anv old 
still 
} 


ii needed 


walls that 
him. All 


sheets ol 


lou 


wer standing would do 


was to flin lew 


corrugated iron over them to keep out 


the rain. And that’s what Dan did 
But the O'Briens hadn't the luck Dan 
expected There we re no larms tor sale 


ind) Jim didn’t try hard to find one 


His mind was set in starting a shop in 


Downpatrick, a town where his children 


would have schools at their own door 


step. His chief difhculty was to 


Coax 
his father into his wav of thinking, and 


one evening when his father came in 


from Dan’s Jim told him that the only 


farms to be had were in the county of 


\ntrim 


Antrim has cold. clabbery land 
heavy land that'd kill them not used to 
it.” the father said It's not like the 


dry loose soil of our own county. You 


may drop all notion of going there, Jim 


Wherever we go it 


mustn't be | 


r away 
from our own peopl 

“What people. father 

“Your own people that’s at peace in 
the graveyard beyond 
Jim paused, paused until he was sure 


that this memory and its associations 
had sunk below the 

“What if we 
Downpatrick, 


away.” 


present 


moment 
settled for awhile in 
father? It’s only ten miles 


“You can't farm the streets of a town.” 


“Il was thinking we could start a 
shop there.” 
‘A shop!” and his father stared at 


him and spat into the fire. 


I mean we could start a shop and 
when the war's over we could sell it and 
back here.” 

“Come back here! 
will not F 


come 


But, son, the house 


I've heard tell of them opening roads 
places, making plans, and then 


calling i halt to them.” 


1 pray God they'll give this up. 
Maybe, Jim, they'll blot it all out. 
Maybe alter all it was foolish to. sell 


the sheep in haste.” 


It wasn’t the answer the son antici- 


pated and he 


added quickly: 


McKeever, I hear, is ready to leave 
by tomorrow. We'll be the last.” 
McKeever!” and the old man_ took 


the pipe from his lips. “If McKeever 


voces we may go. | never knew that man 


to make a mistake 


He's going to live in the city from 


what I hea 

Phatll be the first mistake he made 
in his lite 

We'll never go ther father. Down 


patrick’s bad enough,” he hedged 


{ screeching of brakes 
made them turn their eves. 
“Soldiers!” the bov shouted 


“Stull it’s a friendly, wee town and the 


helds and the hills wash up close to it.’ 
1 couldn’t end my 
“Nor could me 
nothing else for 


buv a shop 


days in it.” 
and Mary. 


us in the 


But there's 
meantime but 
Phat’s the best proposition 
think of,’ told 


how they'd need his advice 


I can 


and he his fathe 


in their buy 


ing and selling 

Ihe old man nodded his head 
Whatever you do may the good God 
eulide you in it. You have your life to 


think 
children will be 
enough for me.” It 


live and what 


you will be good 


lor Mary and the good 
was no use at his 
thought, 


age, lhe struggling against his 


son when there authority 


Was a Coarsel 
them all 
Within two wecks the son had bought 


a place 


truggling against 


in Downpatrick and, after ré 


moving most of the furniture from the 


farmhouse, he brought in 


his wife and 


children. The old man spoke little to 


anyone. One day 


remained to him and 


he tramped the fields for the last time. 
The silence of the grave lay over them. 
Scaffoldings of new huts were being 


erected on the sea road, heaps of shay 
ings like the 


shearings of sheep were 
bi wh 


against the and. the 


men’s hammers sounded 


hedges, 
strokes of the 


to the old man like the pulse of his 































blood. He 


cleserted 


own Dan 


and, as he 


Cusack’s 


crossed the 


reached 


house 


threshold that had no door, a swallow 
flew out past him. Strange he never 
noticed them arriving this year, and he 
now gazed at them skimming swift and 
sure over the sunny fields. Inside in the 
house ashes lay on the hearth, and 


stones and glass littered the floor where 


schoolboys had broken the windows 
when taking a short cut across the 
fields. Up in a corner clung the gray 
nest of the swallows. They, too, would 


be cleared out, nothing was safe, noth 


ing left undisturbed. Foolish birds, he 


said to himself, why didn’t you go to 
the hills, anywhere but here. They'll not 
let you rest. 


When they were settled in Downpat 
rick, the shop closed in the evenings and 
the father bed, the son used 
to talk to his wife of the last journey 


gone to 
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they had made from the house: how his 
father had padlocked the gate, had his 
last look at the dark windows of the 
house, the trees in leaf in the garden 
and how he had spotted the clothesline 
and nothing would do him but open up 
the gate again and go back for that old 
bit of line. They worned about him 
for he didn’t go out much except to 
leave the two boys at the school in the 
morning and call into the church _ be- 
side it. The sheep-dog, too, was listless: 
its coat lost its shine, and its nose was 
dry and cracked like a piece of black 
rubber. 

At night the streets were dark and 
few lamps lighted, and before going to 
bed the old man listened to the news on 
the radio, news that might tell him of 
the war’s end. And the mornings were 
cold and silent. Few lorries or cars were 
on the roads because of the scarcity of 
petrol, and it was only on fair days that 
the old man would rise early on hearing 
the knocking of farm carts descending 
to the town and see fram his window 
the sheep on the road with their breaths 
hanging above them like a sudden fall 
of sea mist. 

He would hurry on with his break- 
fast to get out among the lots of sheep 
that were being sold, the dog barking 
madly and the old man searching for a 
familiar face among the groups of farm- 
ers. And the seldom time he did spot a 
friend it was to inquire about the 
changes that had taken place beyond. 
Dan Cusack’s old house was leveled, he 
was told, for they were making a road 
that way. And there were as many new 
huts about the place as would house 
an army. 

The old man would tell his son about 
these changes, and tell him that the 
house must still be standing for nobody 
had said a word about it. And God 
would keep her standing he would say 
to reinforce his faith. 

And it was atone of these sheep-fairs 
that he unexpectedly met Dan Cusack. 
Ali day he had been moving around the 
fair and was returning despondently to 
the shop when he saw Dan_ leaning 
ugainst the counter talking to Jim. 

“Its Dan!” the old man_ shouted, 
putting an arm on his shoulder and 
gripping his hand. ‘And how are you 
at all at all?” 

“Never better in my life, thank God. 
And Jim’s after selling me as much 
tobacco as’d do me for a year of wet 
Sundays.” 

“When there’s tobacco in the shop 
there’s nobody we'd gladder give it to 
than vourself.” 

“There’s not a grain of tobacco to be 
had in the old place. It was well worth 
the journey to get it.” 

“And how did you get here, Dan?” 


“T walked a bit and then got a lift in 
a cart, and the same man’s giving me a 
lift back.” 

“And your old house is tumbled, I 
hear?” 

“She is. Right through her is a tarred 
road as shiny as the back of a herring. 
\ runway, they call it.” 

“I suppose there’s great changes every- 
where?” 

Jim knew what was coming but he 
had Dan well-primed. 

“Aye,” Dan said, staring across the 
counter at bottles of 
changes everywhere.” 


sweets. “Big 


“New huts and sheds?” 

“Aye, huts and sheds.” 

“I’d hardly know the place?” 

Dan took the pipe from his lips, 
prodded the bowl with his forefinger, 
and struck a match. 

“And our house, Dan? Is she—is she 
in bad shape?” 

“No,” Dan said, staring at the lighted 
match above. the bow] of his pipe. “She’s 
in fine health.” 

“Maybe the villains won’t touch her. 
You'll see us back in her some day.” 

“It could all be,’’ Dan said, not look- 
ing at him, while Jim stooped below the 
counter pretending to rummage for 
something. 

“I must be on my way,” Dan said, 
‘But I'll be back soon again.” 

The old man went out with Dan. 
They had a quick drink together in a 
pub, then he saw Dan climb into a 
farmer’s cart and set off out of the town. 

There was another month to the next 
fair, for he had marked the date on a 
calendar that hung in the shop. But he 
didn’t intend to wait that length of 
time till he’d see again, or maybe not 
see, some one from his part of the coun- 
try. Maybe if he walked a mile or so 
out of the town he'd get a lift in a 
cart and see the changes that Dan talked 
about. It didn’t matter how he'd get 
back—he’d get back somehow, he felt. 

He said nothing to Jim or Mary, and 
about two weeks later when the children 
were in. school and the sun_ shining 
frostily on the roofs of the houses he set 
He climbed the 
hilly road above the town and in front 
uneven fields that 
merged into the hazy distance. He felt 
in fine form, his stick giving sharp taps 


off, the dog with him. 


ol him saw the 


on the road. A fresh breeze was blowing 
and the falling leaves hopped and flit- 
tered like mice, and his dog rubbed the 
itch of itself against the grassy banks 
that edged the road, ran back and 
sniffed his trousers and scampered ahead 
again. 

He had gone nearly two miles when a 
cart overtook him and left him down 
a mile from the sea. The sun was set- 


ting and the long shadows of trees 


stretched across the road and bent up 
on the grassy banks at the other side. 
The air became colder. He could smell 
the salt in it and he could hear the dull 
roar of the the sea. 

In front of him over familiar fields 
were the outlines of many buildings he 
had never seen before. But he kept to 
the road and it brought him among 
low timbered-huts, huts that swarmed 
around him on all sides. Concrete paths 
branched off the road, and at each path 
was an arrow-shaped signpost with 
printed letters that made no sense. 

He was in a strange place, but the 
road led somewhere, and close to a bend 
in it that he should know so well there 
was a single-story building with many 
Iwo of the 
doors were open and the rest 


windows and many doors. 
were 
closed, and a man with an aluminum 
kettle passed by, and another man with 
shaving shouted 
something and closed his door. And 
now all the doors were closed. 

But somewhere to the back of that 
building was his own house and the 
road to it, but the road that led to that 
road he could not find. He trudged on, 
past piles of drainpipes and heaps of 
sand, and past machines that were like 
tractors, silent machines plastered with 
clay and splashed with cement. 

And then suddenly he found himself 
in the cold open air amidst the rushing 
noise from the sea. He halted and to 
his left saw the long tarred road Dan 
had mentioned, and there was a flock 
of gulls on it and far beyond them were 


cream on his chin 


the church and the graveyard, places he 
had never seen from this part of the 
sea road. And then he saw that the 
sheep-mound was leveled and 


thing made flat as the sea. 


every- 


The dog ran away from him and he 
saw it lapping up water from the stream, 
the stream that used to flow at the side 
barked, 
along the 
smooth, tarred road. He followed it tll 
he left the buildings behind him, and 


of his potato field. The dog 


and with wet paws raced 


then he stopped and gazed toward the 
place where his house should stand. But 
it was no longer there, not a stone of it 
to be seen. There was nothing but a 
windy plain with neither tree, nor bush, 
nor cow, nor sheep upon it. Nothing 
but vacancy, and in the sky where the 
sun had set was a red patch like the 
glow of fire on a hearthstone. 

The dog barked at the gulls and they 
arose from the black road and _ passed 
overhead out to sea. The dog ran back, 
licked the old man’s hands, and bounded 
to the stream again. The old man didn’t 
seem to see it. He trembled and gripped 
the stick in his hand, his eyes resting on 
the church and the white headstones in 


the graveyard. 
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Gsn't 
Then there was the don’t-pick-up-the-baby-when-he-cries-or-he-might-think-you-love-him school. Says Ma Hw 


The Art of 


Kiddiemanship 


Looking for twenty-four easy rules 
on how to make a man out of Junior? Well, 
you won’t find them here ’cause good 


Mother Hume will have none o’ that truck 


by RUTH HUME 
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Gsn't that what lungs are made for? 










The important thing for young parents 
is, be yourself! Any book that 


gives rules for every case is a snare 











A child needs a sense of security, 
so don’t let half-baked child 








experts get you nervous and worrisome 















HE LUCKIEST MOMENT of 
life as a mother was when I dis- 
covered a new use for my book 
on how to raise children,’ wrote the 


mother of three, some years ago, in a 


woman’s magazine. “I stopped reading 
it and let my two-year-old sit on it at 
table. It’s a book, not 
quite so thick as the telephone directory, 
but much hardier.” 


the dinne1 fine 


Lots of parents teel this way about 


books of expert advice on how to bring 
up one’s children. To many people the 
very term “child psychology book” con- 
jures up the image of a fiendish little 
boy dismembering the coffee-table with 
looks on 


a buzz saw, while his mother 


saying, “That’s all right, dear. You 
must feel free to express yourself.” 
This reminds me of a line I some- 


times heard in the days when I was 
writing detective stories. “Who did the 
murder this time?” people 
chortle. “The butler?” 

Now the butler, poor man, is a liter- 
He hasn’t al- 
lowed to do a murder for about forty 
years, It’s the same with child psychol- 
ogy books. The lunatic fringe school of 
self-expression-at-all-costs has been out 
of favor with competent child experts 
for years. But the ghastly memory lin- 
gers on, 

Other memories linger too. Consider- 
ing some of the bills of goods that have 
been sold to the child-raising public in 
the last fifty years by child psychologists, 
it’s easy to see why some parents feel 
inclined to mutter, “A pox on the lot 
of you!” 


used to 


ary museum piece. been 


Remember the rigid schedule, or feed- 
the-baby-every-four-hours- no-matter-how- 
hard-he-cries rule? This peachy idea was 
widely regarded as revealed truth for 
more than a quarter of a century. By 
the mid-1940’s the experts began to sus- 
pect the fact 
knew when he was hungry better than 


that maybe each baby 


some professor who had written a book 
in 1912. 


millions of 


But in the intervening years 
babies howled in hungry 
misery while millions of conscientious 
mothers watched the creeping hands of 
the clock and wept because the baby had 
“colic.” 

The that 
schedule would produce peptic 


went 


ott 
ulcers 


idea feeding a baby 
and juvenile delinquency 
with tidbits of child 


oped by the extremist popularizers of 


along 
other care devel- 
“behaviorism,” a system of psychology 
widely admired in the ’20s. It was the 
don’t- pick-up-the- baby-when - he-cries-or- 
he-might-think-you-love-him school — of 
thought. The that 
once a baby caught on that crying got 


idea seemed to be 
any action out of you he would then use 
it as a weapon by which to rule the 


household. (This overlooked the rathe1 





lact—obvious it least to 


naive maternal 


obvious my 


mind—that a baby’s cry 


penetrating beyond its decibel power, is 


a weapon, given to him by God, for the 
sole purpose of getting us slow-moving 
adults to take care of his needs with a 
minimum of dawdling 

The popular concept of the crafty 


glinting with malicious 


thinks 


booby-trap his parents, held on for some 


baby, his eyes 


delight as he up new ways to 


years. Unfortunately it has faint reper- 


cussions even now. I read an _ other- 


wise excellent article 


n these very pages 
recently, in which one highly respected 
psychiatrist passed along, without de- 
murrer, this 
from another highly respected psychia- 


blood-chilling suggestion 
trist: if an infant cries when there’s no 
good might 
profitably be spanked to avoid forming 
a habit of excessive demands. 


reason for crying, he 


Now, really, gentlemen! As the mother 
of four—ages three, and 
twenty-one months—let me be the first 
to inform you that a) a baby does not 
make cause-and-effect judgments of the 
type required to make this method work, 
and b) 
to say when a baby is crying for no good 
reason. Maybe the baby thinks he has 
a good reason, even if no one else does. 
And the day when we have to stop giv- 
ing babies the benefit of the doubt is 


five four, 


that it’s absolutely impossible 


the day I wish to resign from the human 
race. 

This the chip-on-the-shoulder 
method of child Predictably, the 
equal and opposite reaction that fol- 
lowed it was a lulu. The pendulum 
swung, God help us, to the _ free-ex- 
pression or no-repression era of child 
psychology. The ghastly child who ran 
roughshod through the thirties, break- 
ing windows and heads in the name of 


was 


care. 


self-expression, seems a comic figure to 
day. But think of the real misery which 
the “experts” of those days did to these 
children by depriving them of the di- 
rection 


and discipline so essential to 


ind security. 


that 


their happiness 


The weird idea “you must nevei 
say ‘no’ to a child” persisted late in the 
literature. “There more 
cruel or stupid thing said to little chil- 


dren than ‘Don’t 


could not be a 


touch!’ a psychologist 


wrote in 1938. “It simply means, ‘Don’t 
learn!’’’ (Of course it could also mean, 
“Don’t toast your little fingers on the 
steam iron, dear,” or “Don’t sprinkle 


the sewing-machine attachments into the 
sandbox, Mothe1 tell the 
the binder as it is!’’) 

The experts did keep switching the 


pet. can't 


hemmer from 





RUTH HUME, mother of four children and wife 
of Paul Hume, music critic for the Washington 
Post, has written extensively for magazines. 
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rules on us. And they were a dogmatic 
lot, these experts of the first half of the 
century, They used to give us parents 
fits for not following the rules, tricky 
as it was to keep track of just whose 
rules were currently in force. But now 
a new twist has appeared in the psy- 
chological pretzel. Now, by golly, the 
psychologists are beginning to get hufty 
with us parents because we worry too 
much about following the rules. 

Here is Dr. D. C. Williams, a Cana- 
dian psychologist, on the subject. “Par- 
ents have become so concerned about 
being good parents that they have be- 
come in many cases bad parents. ‘They 
have become indecisive, insecure, 
self-critical, and com- 
pletely lacking in the qualities of sta- 
bility a child needs for his own sense 
of security.” 

Come now, Doctor! This may well be 
true. 


anx- 


ious, worrisome, 


But who was it who made us so 
indecisive, insecure, anxious, worrisome, 
and self-critical in the first place? 

Let’s be fair about 
child psychologists, though, as we par- 
ents can certainly afford to be. We out- 
number them about a million to one. 
Fumblers though some undoubtedly 
were, it would hardly be sporting to 
visit the sins of the last generation of 
“experts” on the heads of this one. We 
don’t, after all, patronize 
physicians just their great- 
grandfathers treated anemia by blood- 
letting. Psychology is a science, too, and, 
like all sciences, it 


reasonable and 


refuse to 


because 


learns from experi- 
ence. Obviously the above-quoted psy- 
chologist is not trying to put himself out 
of work -by liquidating his entire proles- 
sion. When he says that there is just 
too much conflicting advice to parents 
floating around, he is not talking about 
the really thoughtful 

books about child 
What he so rightly 
unqualified or half 
self-styled, who flood 
book- 


don'ts; the “ex 


competent, psy- 
chologists who write 
care and guidance. 
objects to are the 

trained “experts,” 
the magazines, 
with do’s and 


with the 


Iie Wsp ipers, and 


she lves 
slogan and _ the 


perts” catchy 


answer—just one answer—lor every situ 
ation that will ever arise in the life of a 
child. “Any book,” Williams, 


“that gives parents specific rules for all 
situations is a 


says Dr. 


Snare 


I came across a made-to-order exam- 
ple of this in the Sunday newspaper sup 
plement last week. ARE YOU A GOOD 
PARENT? the magazine 


pi iously, in 


inquired sus- 


banner type, and then 


provided a handy method of 


finding 
out: one of those numerous self-analysis 
quizzes by which the press of the coun- 
try seems determined to make every liv 
ing-room sofa a sort of do-it-yourself 
psychiatrist’s couch. I regret to inform 
that here we 


you around 


started right 
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out by flunking hands down on the first 
question. “Do you think it’s all right 
to argue in front of the children?’ the 
quizmaster asked. Well, we have this 
naively outmoded feeling about parents 
not doing too much arguing anywhere, 
and particularly not in front of the 
younger any case, it 
surely depends on the age and tempera- 
ment of the 
lot of 
quiz, 


generation. In 


other factors. According to the 
there’s only one right 
answer: it’s perfectly all right to argue 


in front of children. 


though, 


Makes ’em realize 
there are two sides to every question, or 
something. Go right ahead and argue. 
Much of the definitive, un- 
shaded advice handed out by magazine 


yes-no, 


and newspaper “experts” is well inten- 
tioned and it would be absolutely de- 
lightful if it could be followed all the 
time. But to worry and fret because we 
find it impossible to follow unfollow- 
able advice is just plain silly. “Never 
your temper around a_ child,” 
“Don’t ever show a child that you're 
angry,” etc. 


lose 


How many times have you 
these starry-eyed advice? 
Of course it is a highly desirable thing 
to keep as calm as you possibly can for 
ihe twenty-five years or so you'll be on 
the job. And constantly to be blowing 
one’s top at the kiddies is a sign that 
ones 


seen words of 


much 
let’s be reason- 


emotional age is not too 
higher than theirs. But 
able about this business of never losing 
your temper. Let’s say it’s been 96° in 
the shade all day, and the baby is cut- 
ting a molar, and the washing machine 
has just gone on the blink at 4 p.m. on 
the Saturday Day. You 
really mean you won't lose your temper 


before Labor 


when a noisy, tearful argument devel 


bedtime-snack time 
who is going to take title to the au- 
thentic 


during 


ops ovel 


plastic Venetian poison. ring 


that just turned up in the bottom of 
the Peppsy Poppsies box? If not, you'd 
first 


better see a doctor 


thing in the 


morning. Chances are you've fallen into 


a catatonic trance and been too busy to 
notice it. (Of course the character you're 
really angry at is the irresponsible Madi 


son Avenue have 


bachelor—he must 

been a bachelor—who thought of adding 

one piece of junk to each cereal box 
' 


in the first place!) 


If vou room and take 
little Freddie be 


you thought he was the one who 


rush into the 


well-directed aim at 
cause 
bopped the baby over the head with a 
shoe-tree and. it little 


who did it—well, it might give you and 


was really sister 
little Freddie the temporary feeling that 
some days it just isn’t worth getting out 
of bed. But surely the incident won't 
corrode Freddie’s soul, until at the age 
takes a meat 
cleaver to little sister. Yet according to 


of seventeen he suddenly 


individual children and a. 





the faddist popularizers of Freud, you 
and Freddie have had it. Extremists of 
the “early experience” or “traumatic 
shock” school have had parents on pins 
and needles for years with the nasty sus. 
picion that the entire adult personality 
is composed of subconscious grudges 
against one’s parents. 

Even the advice of good, competent, 
nonmaniacal psychologists must be fol- 
lowed elastically, as they mean it to 
be. To expect one set of rules to fit 
every child is just plain silly. It doesn’t 
work, even in a physical process as un- 
involved as the feeding of an infant— 
uninvolved, that is, in comparison with 
the psychological processes that will 
shortly Peter, the youngest 
Hume, was kept in the hospital for 
three days after I had left it, under ob- 
servation for a 
Peter, the 


develop. 


“nervous stomach.” 
reported, couldn't 
keep his food down and didn’t sleep 
satisfactorily. The idea that we had 
produced a nervous wreck, who, at the 
age of seven days was already on pheno- 
barbitol, was disturbing, but we did not 
worry too much about it. There was one 
basic fact about Peter which no one 
but the parents of his brothers and sis 
ter could interpret properly: he was a 
Hume, all nine red-headed pounds ol 
him. On the basis of this alone we had 
a fairly good idea what was troubling 
him. Our were confirmed 
when we had finally talked his way out 
of the hospital. 


nursery 


suspicions 


There was only One 
thing that made Peter’s stomach “nery 
ous”: being empty. The hospital's three- 
hour feeding time, perfectly reasonable 
and. satisfactory to all the reasonable 
babies in the nursery, was just about 
two hours longer than Mr. Peter cared 
to wait during the early days of his 
life. 


at home, 


During his first seventy-two hours 
Peter had a_ bottle in his 
least forty-five minutes out ol 
waking hour. He would 
times drain one filled, eight-ounce bot 
tle and then start in immediately on an 
other. 


mouth at 


every some 


In case the Securities Exchange 
Commission has been investigating an 
unexplained rise in the stock of th 
Similac Company for the 
of 1955, it relax. Nobody 
gunning the books. It was just Peter 
Hume. Finally the great bottomless pit 
was filled and Peter leveled off. 

While Peter was swilling Similac and 
eating cereal three times a day, at th« 


first quarte: 


can Was 


age of three weeks, Mary Ellen, his 
friend and contemporary across the 
street, was also making hash of the 


feeding regulations. Mary Ellen didn’t 


seem to care for eating at all. She slept 


for hours without a bottle and then 
left it half full. 
These two “feeding problems” were 


outside together today, studying  ad- 
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vanced sandbox. They are quite a 
sight. Mary Ellen is a = small-boned, 
daintily built young lady, Peter is an 
incipient tackle. Neither one could be 
described as either thin or fat. They 


seem to have exactly the amount olf 

} flesh needed to upholster their respe: 
ive bones. What are they eating these 

: days? Whatever the rest of the family 
happens to be eating at the time. 

4 There is no reason to believe that 
psychological rules-ol-thumb will work 
iny better for all cases than teeding 
rules do. Unless you maintain a full 


time graduate psychologist as a living-in 


naid, there is no such thing as an “ex 


pert” on your child, for each child is a 
uniquely endowed individual. There is 


another slant to this individuality angle 








that seldom turns up in popular psy 
books. 


They can’t always feel and act just 


chology Parents are individuals 
foo. 
he way the psychology books say they 


ire supposed to feel and act. Children 


have to live in the households of which 
they are members for twenty years or so. 
Within reasonable limits, they should 


learn to adjust to them. Some mothers 


lor example, are perfectly willing to 


wait until the kiddies are of responsible 
the 


age before making a big thing of 











But some mothers, 
for better or worse, and probably worse, 
feel 
order around the house. 
able the 


well get used to it. 


interior decorating. 


really on the subject of 
Within 


children might 


strone ly 
reason 
limits, just as 
Some fathers are able 
to read, to play the piano, to do cross- 
word puzzles, to study actuarial tables, 
take a the 
blissful oblivion of 


or to on living room 


the 


nap 
sola in cowboy 
and Indian massacre going on all around 
The 
just as 


life. 
the 


them, But some fathers can’t. cow 


boys and Indians might well 


find out about this early in 


How can we determine “reason- 


able limits’? By applying the = same 
P} 


guides which, together with prayer, can 
keep the household running as smoothly 


as households ever do run: common 


sense and courtesy—the courtesy which 


we are so careful to extend to acquaint- 


ances and strangers but sometimes, 
through constant association, forget to 
apply to the underfoot set, who need 
it more than anybody else. 


It is in the guidepost department that 
the professional psychologists can help 
No Catholic should 
begin career as the 
help of Sister Mary Lourdes’ charming 
1 ge 


us, mothei 


Loo. 


her one without 


and practical Baby Grows in and 


One set of rules for every child is plain silly, 

claims Mother Hume. Take feeding. One baby may howl 
unmercifully until that great, big bottomless 

pit is satisfied. But the kid across the street is a 

dabbler. Force-fitting them to a rule is a mistake 


\nd will need the 
Spock and Gesell classics to which Sis- 


ter 


Grace. with it she 


refers her readers throughout and 


particularly, as she says, when they need 


encouragement! None of these experts 
claim to know all the answers about 
everybody’s child. What they do know is 
that although each child is unique the 
process of growth follows certain well- 


defined patterns. The parents who are 


hep to these patterns will save them- 
selves lots of needless worry. It reminds 
me of a literate ten-year-old friend of 
ours who, while reading the Gesell In 
stitute newspaper column dealing with 
eleven-year-olds, said to her father with 
real awe, “Gee, Daddy, you’d better en- 


joy me while you can. I’m gonna be a 


real stinker next year!” 


I guess that Dr. Williams is right 
about parents who worry too much. It 
just doesn’t help. There is, after all, no 


possibility of always doing just the right 
the rig 


children 


thing at ht time in dealing with 
oul 


My philosophical five-vear-old summed 


it up nicely one day when things had 
been less than ideal around the house. 
“Now don’t worry, Mommy,” he said. 
“We have our ups and downs around 
here. But mostly we have ups!” 
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United Press 
When a cute trick from Sydney named Betty Cuthbert won a 
sprint for ladies, papers headlined it: “Betty—You Beauty” 
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This was by all odd 
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by RED SMITk 


For the first time since foot racers crawled out of caves 
and learned to walk on their hind legs, the summer Olympics 
have now been conducted in the winter, or perhaps these 
were winter Olympics run in the summer, depending on 
which side of the equator you're watching from. Not that 
the distinction is important, for the enterprising Australians 
contrived to bring chaos out of confusion by providing 
weather typical of four seasons practically every day. 

It is no more than common courtesy for a visitor lately 
returned from Melbourne to observe that an enterprising 
spirit is Australia’s proudest heritage. It was this quality 
that got the continent settled in the first place, on the rec- 
ommendation of English judges who ordered many of Brit- 
ain’s liveliest and most original thinkers shipped out to 
Botany Bay in leg irons. 

Anyhow, Melbourne did manage to get on with the sweaty 
carnival of the Sixteenth Olympiad, and made a tremendous 
spectacle of it. If an athlete here or an official there oc- 
casionally made a spectacle of himself, too, that’s probably 
to be expected in a hemisphere where everybody walks up 
side down and even sluggish blood tends to rush to the head. 

It was by all odds the windiest of Olympics, and this does 
not refer to the chilling blasts whipping out of Antarctica 
across the Southern Ocean. Never before had the brass of 
world amateurism been so triumphantly wired for sound, and 
it was a dull day, indeed, when there were fewer than five 
speeches about how these exercises were going to leave the 
peoples of this troubled earth all palsy-walsy and cozy. 

Meanwhile, boxers clobbered one another, water polo 
players scuttled strangling rivals, and at least one basketball 
player gnawed on an opponent's person in the interest of 
international comity. 

The Olympics, Avery Brundage declared at every oppor- 
tunity, offer competition among individuals and not among 
nations. The president of the International Olympic Com 
mittee preached this gospel at public gatherings and ex 
pounded it in press interviews, and when he could find no 
other audience he mumbled it at dinner over his oysters, 
which look something like ears on the half shell. 

Even as he spoke, there’d be 100,000 in the Melbourne 
Cricket Ground shrieking and stomping and rending thei: 
haberdashery in an orgy of nationalistic zeal. 

It is always thus. Solemnly the Olympic fathers explain 
that no country ever wins these games and none is supposed 
to. No official team score is kept, and each day the score- 
board bears a reminder that the rating of teams on a national 
basis is not recognized. 
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e windiest of the Olympics, and I don’t mean the chill blasts whipping out of the Antarctic 


ROM MOUNT OLYMPUS 


Then a guy wins a foot race. With ritualistic pomp and 
ceremony, he is installed upon a pedestal to receive his gold 
medal. The flag of his homeland is raised, the band plays 
his national anthem, thousands of his countrymen bellow 
and beat their palms raw, and great, meaty hammer throw- 
ers dissolve in patriotic tears. 

Thus, all trace of nationalism is expunged from the games. 

A. similan Mel- 
bourne’s newspaper coverage of the games. An Aussie named 


cool detachment characterized most of 


Hector Hogan ran third at 100 meters and his feat was 
brushed off in a headline that stated dispassionately: 
“HoGAn’s RuN GREATEST Ever.” “BreEtry—You BEAuTY!” 


shouted a Page One banner when a cute little trick from 
Sydney named Betty Cuthbert won a sprint for ladies. 

Four years ago Australia’s Shirley Strickland had won the 
girls’ 80-meter hurdles in Helsinki. Now her name is Shirley 
When she 
defended her championship waited 
breathlessly for the morning papers. What would the big 
black type say? “SHirLEyY—You SuGar!”’ was rated the likeliest 
guess, but this didn’t take into account the high position 


de la Hunty and she has a three-year-old son. 


successfully, readers 


which motherhood occupies in antipodal journalism. 

Simple dignity wa»the keynote. ““Marvet Mum,” the head- 
Then a Briton broke the tape first in the 3,000- 
meter steeplechase but had to wait several hours while an 


line read. 


international jury debated a charge that he had interfered 
with another runner. When his victory was officially con- 
firmed, a streamer summed up his interlude of uncertainty 
rather neatly: ‘““THE AGoNy oF Curis BRASHER.” 

Ah, it was cool, cool. 

In every country, to be sure, there is a cathedral air of 
sanctity about amateur sports. The competitors seem to feel 
that violent exercise which isn’t. paid for brings them into 
closer Communion with their Maker than professionals ever 
get. Where Yogi Berra, for instance, seldom insists that he 
gets supernatural assistance hitting home runs, the track and 
field set is quick to credit the Almighty for success. 

“L’ve got a deal with the Lord,” the pole-vaulting parson, 
Bob Richards, has been wont to say, and before his success- 
ful assault on his own Olympic record he declared in a ser- 
mon that this would be “my last attempt to get to Heaven 
on my own strength.” 

Little Charley Vinci is a bantamweight out of Cleveland 
with the odd hobby of snatching up barbells considerably 
more than twice his own weight of 123 pounds. When he 
became the first gold medal winner for the United States, 
he was in transports of happy excitement. 


“What was that book I saw you with just before you made 
your lifts?” a man asked him. 

“My prayer book,” Charley said gaily. 
I lift, but this was the first time I took my prayer book up 
on the platform with me.” 

When he won at 800 meters in the most stirring race of 
the carnival, and perhaps the one demanding greater resolu- 
tion than any other, Fordham’s ‘Tom Courtney decided that 
even down under somebody up there liked him. He had 
snatched the lead (American Arnie Sowell, 
turning into the home stretch but then was overtaken by a 
plucky little Englishman named Derek Johnson. Courtney’s 
conscious mind conceded defeat but his spirit called up re- 
serves he didn’t know he possessed, and a tremendous burst 
got him home in front. 

“Fifty yards from the tape I was done,” 
the Lord really came through for me and I regenerated.” 
1,000 representatives ol sixty- 


“I always pray betore 


from his rival, 


Tom said, “but 


When you bring together 
seven nations and turn them loose on “the fields of friendly 
strife,” there are bound to be personality clashes which the 
press calls “incidents,” whether the locale is Finland in the 
far North or Melbourne of the deep, deep South. Yet with 
these games beginning in a period of international tension, 
the kids made no issue of political differences. 

Andy Stanfield, the American sprinter, could be seen in 
Olympic Village cheerfully checkmating a Russian hurdler 
at chess, and United Nations delegates might have learned 
something about international relations if they could have 
seen the Americans and Russians mingling during the open- 
ing ceremonies, men trading lapel pins, American girls swap- 
ping their white gloves for the Commies’ red handkerchiefs. 

Cliff Blair, a New England hammer thrower with a literary 
team for violating 


flair, was dropped from the American 


regulations against writing for newspapers. There was a fuss 
zbout this in the Boston press but the rules were clear and 
Blair had been warned. 

Some fighters were understandably unhappy about deci- 
sions. “I think the referee just came in off the street,” one 
complained. 

\ Hungarian marksman in the modern pentathlon pro- 
shot which, he insisted, 
bullet. That’s 


Fenimore 


tested when judges ruled a miss on 
had gone through a hole made by another 
how Natty 
Cooper, but the judges wouldn’t buy this. “He is our best 


Bumpo used to hit ‘em for James 
shot and he never gets a zero,” the Hungarian Captain cried, 
“but that is pentathlon.” 

It’s also Olympics. 
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ASK ED SULLIVAN how his television 
show is going and he'll tell you to judge 
it by how many cars his sponsor sells 
and by its Trendex rating. When Jackie 


Gleason returned to “live” television 


last fall—opposite Perry Como, who'd 
outstripped the filmed Jackie in the r 
ting races—the first thing he asked to 
see was his show’s Trendex. 


Everyone in television—actor, network 
executive, sponsor, or advertising agency 
man—reckons with ratings. The whole 
industry keeps a wary eye on them. High 
ones breed content: low ratings generate 
feuding and fussing 

Steve Allen’s recent front-page falling 
out with Ed Sullivan, where a “pleasant 
rivalry” deteriorated into a grudge fight, 


] 


was triggered by rating rivalry. Steve 
topped Ed only once in many a Sunday 
night TV tussle when the lid blew off. 
George Jessel, soon after his program 
Comeback was dropped from the ABC- 
rV network, lashed out at the whole 
rating system. The comedian called rat- 
ings superficial, arbitrary 
“Not so,” retort the two young men 
who jointly own Trendex, Inc., 


tvrannical 


one of 
the five major companies that rate tele- 
vision programs. “All we do is count the 
votes. 

Edward G. Hynes, Jr., president, and 
Robert B. Rogers 
dent, point out that 


executive vice-presi 
Trendex measures 
the comparative popularity of television 
programs. “To do this we have a fifteen 
city sample. We have 


cities making 


50 girls in those 
169,000 telephone calls 
during the first week of every month. 
The calls are made to television viewers 
and their replies give us our “TV Pro- 
gram Popularity Report.’ ”’ 

Hynes, a prematurely gray man at 
forty-one, explains that Trendex made 
1,600 phone calls to come up with the 
information that Jackie Gleason’s pre- 
miere last fall scored 28.7 while Perry 
Como weighed in with 21.8. 

“All those calls were made during the 
sixty minutes the two programs were on 
the air,” he says. “Customarily we call 
about 800 TV homes for everv half-how 
show we report on.’ 

28.7,” Hynes continues, 
“simply means that of 1,600 homes where 
television sets were turned on 28.7 pei 


“Gleason’s 


cent were turned to his program; an 
other 21.8 per cent of the homes were 
watching Como. A difference of 1.5 of 
2.0 is not usually significant, but as the 


margin grows beyond that you get a 





JAMES V. O'GARA, freelance writer and As- 
sociate Editor of Advertising Age, has pub- 
lished articles in This Week, Saturday Evening 
Post, Catholic Digest, and many other maga- 
zines, Catholic and secular 
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TRENDEX — 


TYRANNY OVER TV? 






















































































Robert B. Rogers, left, and Edward G. Hynes, center, check returns 


Trendex rates TV shows and everyone in 


television—actors, network executives, sponsors, 


advertising men—trembles before the ratings 


decisive contrast in the popularity of 
two shows.” 

Trendex figures are fantastically im 
portant to TV folk. As Bob Rogers, be 
spectacled _ thirty-three-year-old 
matician of the 


mathe- 
firm, points out, Ed 
Sullivan confessed in a recent article in 
Look that he “dies a thousand deaths” 
waiting for his Trendex because “youn 
rating is the entire expression of yout 
work.” 

Irendex gets out reports like the one 
Sullivan so anxiously awaits the morning 
after the program is televised. It’s the 
only rating outfit that moves so fast. 
The American’ Research 
Washington, started an 


Bureau, in 
“overnight na- 
tional” rating early in 1956 but gave it 
up. The overnigh 


Trendex “specials” 
probably induce lots of ulcers, so wide- 
spread are they used in the television 
industry. 
Practically everybody of importance 
in the business subscrrbes to Trendex. 


That includes NBC, CBS, and ABC; 
U.S. Steel. Chryslei Corp., and Colgate; 


by JAMES V. O'GARA 


J. Walter Thompson, Young & Rubi- 
cam, and McCann-Erickson. In all, there 
are upward of 150 Trendex clients. 

But it wasn’t always thus. In 1950, 
when Hynes launched 
Trendex, business, in Hynes’ dolorous 
phrase, “was going like a lead balloon.” 
Then Hynes, who has had a dongtime 
devotion to Blessed Martin de 
started 


Rogers and 


Porres, 
nine-day novenas in 
honor of the saintly colored Dominican. 
“You might not believe it,” chimes in 
Rogers, “but we usually got an order 
on the ninth day.” 


making 


“Blessed Martin,” says Hynes firmly, 
“is the third partner in our enterprise. 
We owe him a lot. Part of whatever 
profit Trendex makes goes each year to 
a little mission church for Negroes in 
Birmingham.” 

When “the boys,” as they're known to 
their employees in the Trendex offices, 
started their business, they decided on 
a rating report based on telephone in- 
formation garnered from twenty cities. 
During the first year, the jobs that came 
































































































































Vice-President Rogers and President Hynes of Trendex, one 
of the five major companies that rate television programs 


eee w 


Bee 


to them after novenas kept their heads 
above water. But their success was not 
spectacular. Then, some research people 
at the National Broadcasting Co pointed 
out that in some of the twenty Trendex 
cities there was nly one television 
station. 

“Your report they said to Rogers 
and Hynes, “is neither fish nor towl. 
What is needed is a report comparing 
NBC audiences with those of CBS and 
\BC. Trendex should report only on 
cities where the three networks have sta 
tions. That gives the public a choice of 
what to watch.” 

So Rogers and Hynes promptly pared 
their list of cities to ten. (Later, five ad- 
ditional cities were added, as these cities 
added a third channel). The result of 
the move from twenty to ten cities was 
that NBC quickly became a client. “The 
day after that,” the boys recall, “CBS 
called up and said they'd like to buy 
our reports. And the next day, ABC 
phoned and came into the fold.” 

The very first job undertaken by 
Trendex was for Eugene McCabe, adver- 
tising director of Tidewater Associates. 
He wanted a report on his oil company’s 
program, Broadway to Hollywood. Rog- 
ers remembers the show’s rating turned 
out to be so low he was afraid to show 
McCabe the figures, thinking Trendex 
might lose its sole client 

“But Blessed Martin was with us even 
then, and when we showed the figures 
to McCabe he was delighted and said, 
‘Just what I thought.’ Then he went off 
to make some changes.” 

In addition to their devotion to 
Blessed Martin, Hynes and Rogers are 
alike in several respects Each wears 
glasses. Each had ambitions of becoming 
a doctor. Hynes’ father and brother are 
physicians. Ed made it through pre-med 
at Holy Cross, but the Long Island Col- 
lege of Medicine advised him he’d be 
better off in anothei occupation. Bob, 
who'd always wanted to be a doctor, put 


in a year at Amherst The war came 


} 


along and he went into the navy, got 
married and had child, and figured 
it was too late for medicine 

Hynes, who served in the army air 
force in New Gui has five children. 
His Trendex partner has the same num- 
ber of youngsters. Hynes lives in Wil- 
ton, Connecticut. Fifteen minutes away, 
in Westport, is the Rogers residence 

They jointed C. E. Hooper—famous 
for his “Hooperatings,” which were 
based on phone calls to radio listeners 
in thirty-six key cities—within weeks of 
each other in 1945. As Hooper trainees, 
they had adjoining desks. They don't 
bother with separate offices today at 
Trendex; they're in one room, their 
desks only paces apart 
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in 1950, when Hoo sold his com 


o A ( Nielsen mothe big 
rating research Hynes proposed that 
Rogers join him in starting a business 
OL thel own \t ( time Hynes had 
one child and Rogers three. When Rog- 

seemed reluctant, Ed said, “Well, if 
you won't come along. I'll go it alone.” 

Shortly after. Hynes ho’d recently 
s elled out the dow! par ment on a new 
iome, and Rogers, who sold his hous 

eet some money tor the venture put 
ip their shingle on New York’s Mad 
ison Avenue, hub of the advertising and 
television world Their othe Was a sub 
let; they'd only S1.400 between them to 


make their start. Today Trendex is lo 
cated on a high floor i tashionable 
Fifth Avenue address 

Trendex ratings ai yased on phone 
calls made by girls in cities like Chicago 
Baltimore, Minneapolis-St. Paul, New 
York, Philadelphia, Detroit Atlanta, 
and Dallas-Ft. Worth. In the beginning 
Trendex had Western Union make the 
calls for twelve and one half cents each 


But tl 


1e price later went to twenty-four 


cents per competes 
I 


couldn’t afford it.” 


call, “and we just 


Lhe oirls who make the calls today— 
manv of them housewives, shut-ins, and 
handicapped persons whos work — is 
checked by field supervisors—ask these 
questions: 


1) “Was anyone in your home look- 


ing at television just now?” (2) “What 
program, please?” (3) “What. station, 
pleaser” (4) How many men, women, 


or children are watching that program 
just now?” Sometimes, instead of this 
last. the following is asked, “What is 
advertised?” When television isn’t men- 
tioned, the girls ask (5) “Do you have 
a television set?” 

Answers to the first and last queries 
help establish the percentage of televi 
sion sets being used. Ratings and share 
of the total audience enjoyed by pro 
grams stem from answers to the second 
and third questions. Replies to the 
fourth determine the composition of the 
audience watching a show. They also 
provide data for “sponsor identification” 

a way of discovering how many viewers 
know who’s paying for the show, or who 
can identify his products 

The first time Trendex put out a 
“Program Popularity Report” in Octo 
ber, 1950, the name that led all the rest 
was Milton Berle. His Texaco Star The 
ater racked up a tremendous 60.2. Run 
ner-up was Fireside Theater with 44 
Godfrey's Talent Scouts was next with 
10.4: and Ed Sullivan’s Toast of the 
Town enjoyed a 33.2 

In June, 1955, when The $64,000 
Question first went before the TV cam 
cras, it was Trendex that found 86.8 


per cent of the viewers were able to 
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The 
Battle 

of 

the 

trends 











Reading down; Bishop 
Sheen. Ed Sullivan, 
Jackie Gleason, 

Milton Berle, and 
Groucho Marx. Some 
have been treated well 
by Trendex ratings; 
others have developed 


ulcers from them 








identify Revlon as the sponsor of the 
quiz program. In second place with 86 
per cent—only 0.2 per cent behind—was 
Groucho Marx, who puts on You Bet 
Your Life for DeSoto-Plymouth. The 


Revlon figure and_ its top rank repre. 
sented an unusual situation, because 
first place in the sponsor identification 
swet pstake s usually is captured by a show 


that’s been on the air for some time 
Karly in 1955, Trendex was asked by 
the New York Archdiocese if it would 
determine how many youngsters, on thie 
average, watched the evening = show 
Vedic. The Trendex report was that a 
large percentage of that show’s audicnce 
were children. The archdiocese then 


called on the network to cancel an up- 


coming installment that was scheduled 
to include an actual childbirth scene. To 
make it unanimous, the sequence was 
also objectionable to the network’s con- 
tinuity acceptance group. That particu- 
lar showing of Medic was revised to 
eliminate the offending scene. 

Prendex also reports on the size of 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen’s television au- 
diences. These are considerable, despite 
the fact that he’s on the air at times that 
put him opposite. “comedians I'd like 
to watch.” As a matter olf fact, it was 
Trendex which first gave show business 
and the public the statistical evidence 
that Bishop Sheen was cutting into the 
audience of Milton Berle, the now-de 
posed king of television. 

The Trendex boys once declared that 
an ideal television survey would includ 
a host of invisible investigators who 
would attach invisible instruments to 
viewers everywhere. The brain-waves of 
each viewer would be measured dy, say, 
an electroencephalograph. Another de- 
vice would measure the adrenalin in the 
bloodstream to discover the emotional 
responses of the televiewer. 

In the meantime, their daydream con 
tinues, all non-TV distractions would be 
eliminated. Each set would secretly ac- 
quire an invisible meter. And the victim, 
all unaware, would be chewing on so- 
dium pentathol, the truth-drug, and 
speaking his thoughts while a hidden 
dictaphone silently recorded his words. 

\ll this would be instantly transmitted 
to Trendex in New York and recorded 
on a report-form even before the ap- 
plause from the program died away. 

“If anything so absurd ever came into 
being,” says Rogers as he checks some 
new Trendex figures, “television more 
than ever would pivot on ratings. 

“And even then,” he adds wryly, “a 
rating would be regarded pretty much 
in the terms of Abe Burrows’ definition. 
Burrows described a rating as ‘a figure 
which tells you the size of your audience 
and which is completely inaccurate if 
it is too low.’” 
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THE Sian POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Adoration ws. Veneration 


Iccording to Newsweek, you Catholics do, after all, adore 
the Virgin Mary.—L. H., Boston, Mass. 


We find that you have quoted correctly the October 15 issue 
of Newsweek: “Adoration of the Virgin Mary among Latin- 
American Roman Catholics is on the increase. Decorative 
cradles are being used to honor her nativity.” Newsweek 
needs a reliable religious editor. You are to be commended 
for referring to a Catholic source for Catholic information. 
Even a good dictionary indicates that “adoration” means 
the kind of honor reserved to a divine person alone. We 
venerate the Virgin Mary, more so than any other human 
saint, but we do not adore her, for the simple reason that 
she is only a creature. ‘“Periscoping Religion” does not 
justify Newsweek in freshening a stale caricature of Catholic 
veneration for the Mother of Christ—‘‘Mary-idolatry.” 


Tampering? 


How about the insertion, among the decades of the Rosary, 
of the prayer recommended to the children of Fatima? Is 
it not true that “the indulgence attached to a prayer is 
lost by any change, addition, or omission substantially 
altering a prayer?”—C. C., Microrp, Conn. 

fr Your quotation from Bishop Morrow of India 
’ is correct and is a faithful echo of the mind of 
the Holy See. Since the concession of an in- 


» 


dulgence depends upon the Papal “power of 
the keys,” it pertains to the same authority 
to decide the conditions under which we are 
entitled to merit an indulgence. To tamper 


oe ete nen oe -@oere 
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, 5 seriously with an approved prayer, either posi- 
‘ f tively or negatively, would be a mutilation. 
Vy Our Lady of Fatima 1s quoted as having said 

to the children: “When you say the Rosary, say at the end 

of each mystery: ‘O my Jesus, forgive us, preserve us from the 
fire of hell, take all souls to heaven and help especially those 
most in need.’” The insertion of this prayer among the dec- 
ades in no way tampers with the formulas of the Our Father, 
the Hail Mary, or the Glory be to the Father, or with the 
number of those prescribed prayers. Similarly, the insertion of 
verses of the Stabat Mater in no way tampers with either the 
vocal prayers or the meditations proper to each Station of 
the Cross. Furthermore, in the case you refer to, the inter- 
lude among the decades is called for by Our Lady of 
Fatima, not by an unauthorized individual, 


Legion of Decency 
a) Is it a serious sin to knowingly attend a Class B movie? 
What is the difference between movies classified as A-1 
and A-2?—A.E., GRAND RApips, MINN. 
b) If a Catholic has not taken the Legion of Decency 
pledge, is he obliged to abide by its listing of movies?— 
D. K., Tucson, Ariz. 


a) Movies classified by the Legion of Decency as A-1 are 
considered fit for general patronage—for both adults and 
children. When classified as A-2, a picture is rated as suit 


able for adults, though not for children. No adult who is 
really mature would deny that a line should be drawn be- 
tween reading material, conversations, and theatricals which 
are harmless to adults but harmful and inadvisable fo 
youngsters. The mere fact that youngsters chafe under such 
restraint is no reason for relaxing safeguards. In actual 
practice, children—including teen-agers- should consult com- 
petent adults for guidance in such matters 

Knowingly to attend a Class B movie is sinfully risky, and 
seriously so, for all—adults as well as their juniors. Such a 
movie has been found by competent judges to be morally 
objectionable in part. If you be inclined to resent the 
B classification of a play inasmuch as it is objectionable only 
in part, consider the psychology of a skilfully presented 
movie. Temporarily, mentally and emotionally, the audience 
are transported to a make-believe world, mesmerized by plot 
and actor personalities. It takes only a moment or two of 
time and a few feet of film to present, either boldly or subtly, 
something as unforgettable as it is wrong. Whether seven- 
teen or seventy, we are all susceptible. 

b) If a Catholic has taken the Legion of Decency pledge, 
he is for that very reason all the more obliged to abide by its 
listing—that pledge was voiced to God, as a matter of con- 
science. Even if the pledge has not been taken, we are still 
obliged to shun harmful movies. The obligation stems from 
the law of nature and the Commandments of God. We are 
never free to expose ourselves avoidably to moral infection. 

Although, as you say, there is no Church Law as such, 
covering this matter, the Legion of Decency is sponsored 
by the nation’s entire hierarchy—all Successors of the Apostles 
and responsible to God as pastors of souls. Their admoni- 
tions and exhortations, as practicalized by the Legion of 
Decency, are an echo of God’s Commandments. The Legion 
is not a private, unofficial enterprise, any more than its board 
of censors is made up of men and women who are puri- 
tanical, prissy kill-joys. The need of such vigilance is well 
exemplified by the Hollywood column, featured in the New 
York Times of October 7, and so paganly written by Bosley 
Crowther, under the caption “Loosening the Code.” By 
contrast, the superintendent of schools in White Plains, N. Y. 
had the gumption to bar a showing of the same play, Tea 
and Sympathy, by local talent. In choosing our own enter- 
tainment, in supervising that of those dependent upon us, 
we need discernment and gumption, and such is the twofold 
spirit of the Legion of Decency. 


Papal Blessing: Fasting 


a) What is a Papal Blessing, and why is it that only certain 
people receive it at a marriage ceremony? b) On days of 
fast and abstinence, ts it seriously sinful to eat between 


meals, wilfully or by accident?—A. A., STAMFORD, CONN. 


a) A Papal Blessing is a special apostolic benediction of the 
Vicar of Christ, which can be obtained for the asking by 
anyone who is deserving. It may be given directly during an 
audience with the Holy Father, or conveyed indirectly via 
cablegram, or letter, or by inscription on decorated parch- 
ment. Such a blessing is often requested on the occasion of 
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a wedding or a wedding anniversary, a jubilee of ordination, 
or on similar occasions, Anyone residing in or visiting Rome 
can do this errand for you. Or you can ask your parish priest 
to make application for you, through the Apostolic Delega- 
tion at Washington, D. C. 

b) We should make a clear-cut distinction between a day 
of fast and a day of abstinence. Aside from the season of 
Lent, Fridays are ordinarily days of abstinence only. On such 
days, we may not eat meat at all, but we may eat between 
meals. The abstinence law regulates the quality of our food: 
the law of fasting regulates the quantity and frequency of our 
food. It is impossible to commit any serious sin “by acci- 
dent.” To disregard the laws of fast or of abstinence wilfully 
is sinful seriously. 


Saved or Doomed? 


I have not been baptized. As a child I had no religious 
training. In later years, I took instructions in Catholic ity, 
but as yet have not received the gift of faith to believe 
things which, of themselves, are unexplainable, and which 
must be taken on faith. What will happen to me if I die 
in this state?—B. P., Tucson, Ariz. 


Do not be startled that you have not received 
the gift of faith without delay. The delay may 
be attributable, at least partially, to your com- 
plete lack of early religious background. To 
you, religion is a “new world,” apparently rather 
complicated and bewildering. 
arly convert 


Even the schol- 
from the Protestant Church of 
England, Cardinal Newman, had to await the 
divine good pleasure before receiving the gift 
of faith—despite the fact that he felt convinced 
that all items of Catholicity were reasonably believable. 

\s often as not and without realizing it, 





a prospective 
convert creates a mental roadblock to his own progress. For 
example, assuming a man is convinced that Christ is divine, 
he is entitled logically to believe, and should believe, what- 
ever Christ has revealed. Hence, it is not necessary to under- 
stand all the in’s and out’s of truths revealed by Christ, 
when such truths are human mysteries. In the nature of the 
case, we do not accept mysteries because or to the extent 
that they are understandable. We do not demonstrate o1 
solve a mystery: we demonstrate only that the mystery is 
reasonably credible on the say-so of a reliable person. And 
the assurance of Christ is divinely foolproof. It is abasic 
mistake to try to solve or dissolve a mystery and to think all 
along that we are struggling to believe the mystery. 

\nother mistake, made occasionally even by Catholics 
who do not realize their inconsistency is to accept one item 
of Christ’s teaching, while questioning or rejecting another. 
Because of the ingredients of Christ’s unique reliability—His 
knowledge and truthfulness—it has to be a case of “all or 
nothing.” We do not believe the Eucharistic 
doubt the Trinity, 
believe than the 


Presence and 
because the one mystery is e€asier to 
other. It may be easier to understand 
one mystery partially than to understand another partially, 
but that is neither here nor there. We do not believe becaus« 
our own “mental visibility” is 5 per cent or 50 per cent on 
the score of understanding the mystery, but because it is 
100 per cent on the score of recognizing the testimony of 
God as reliable. 

From your letter, it seems clear that you are 


Hence, 


ignorance or any 


a thoroughly 
sincere person. in your case, there is no question 
of blameworthy other symptom of a 
want of good will. To come to grips with your predominant 
anxiety—it is the teaching of the Church that, on the one 
hand, anyone who fails to enter the Church through his own 
fault cannot be saved: on the other hand, that anyone who 
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fails to enter the Church through no fault of his own can 
be saved. The only proviso is that, according to your lights, 
you do your very best to exemplify your devotion to God by 
serving Him. In other words, that over-all, uncompromising 
attitude bespeaks two things: sincere and thorough contri- 
tion for your infidelities to God; an unqualified determina- 
tion to do anything and everything that God wills you to do, 
One cannot boast in conscience of so commendable an atti- 
tude without attaining membership in the Church “in spirit,” 
in sincere desire. So we recommend that, for the moment, 
you do not allow yourself to be depressed by unfair, unrea- 
sonable anxiety. At the earliest opportunity, arrange for a 
review of your inquiry into the Church, under competent 
guidance, and throughout the process of that review, keep in 
mind the mental roadblocks and “booby traps” referred to 
above. Keep uppermost in mind that you cannot have a more 
important ambition than to establish and maintain proper 
“diplomatic relations” with your Creator, Saviour, and Judge. 


Sacraments: Sacramentals 


What is the main difference between a sacrament and a 
sacramental? The resemblance between them, I do see.— 
G. S., Houston, TExAs. 


There are only seven sacraments; the sacramentals are much 
more numerous. The former have been instituted by Christ 
Himself; the latter, by the Church. When the sacraments 
are imparted validly and received worthily, God’s special 
grace is automatically guaranteed. The efficacy of the 
sacramentals depends upon the official prayers of the Church 
and upon the personal dispositions of the recipient. Sacra- 
mentals can be a means of material as well as spiritual 
benefits—for example, the blessing of a harvest, the nuptial 
blessing at a wedding Mass. 


Hair Shirt 


Where can I obtain a hair shirt? I wouldn’t wear one 
without permission, but what’s the use of asking until I 
obtain the article?—M. P., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A hair shirt is a garment of coarse haircloth, worn next to 
the skin by penitents. Since you should not use such an in- 
strument of penance without the permission of your con- 
fessor or spiritual director, it would be a case of ‘“‘walking 
backward” to procure an article for the use of which you 
may not obtain approval. We think it best not to reveal 
where you can obtain a hair shirt, because it is a rare per- 
son who can undergo that type of penance with genuine 
spiritual profit and without danger of spiritual pride. 


How Many Children? 


Non-Catholics say that the Catholic Church expects a 
man and wife to have as many children as they can. But 
they won't help a couple with five children to find a decent 
place to live. Even in Catholic papers, ads for large apart- 
ments read: Adults preferred.—]. M., BEACH, 
ae € 


ROCKAWAY 


Since when do Catholics look to non-Catholics for an ac- 
curate statement of the Church’s teaching? With an eye for 
the truth, suppose we revise the statement, as follows: Mar- 
ried Catholics should have as many children as they rea- 
sonably can. It is a well-known fact that some married 
couples as well as some landlords are so selfish as to have 
little or no use for children. But there are circumstances 
when landlords are excusable for preferring adult tenants 
only—when delinquent parents do not control destructive 
children. As for parochial assistance in the solution of your 
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problem, we should bear in mind that it is hardly the func- 
tion of a parish to serve as a housing bureau. But we know 
that, in your area, there are real estate offices staffed by 
Catholics who will understand your problem sympathetically. 
\llowing time and patience, you will find a landlord who 
will share your viewpoint that your treasured children are 
five candidates for heaven. 


Kissing Problem 


im engaged in the direction of a teen-age group—the 15-17 
bracket. A question that arises frequently is the 
morality of “french kissing.” Can you recommend any help- 
ful literature?—M. C., PivrspurGuH, Pa. 


age 


3y “french kissing,” “soul kissing,” and similar expressions, 
we understand any methods of kissing which are highly 
provocative of human, animal passion and which are ab- 
wlutely unallowable to the unmarried, whether teen-agers 
or oldsters. The teen-agers of today find themselves in an 
atmosphere that is pagan, immoral, and brazenly so. But 
the prevalence of a vogue can never turn what is seriously 
wrong into something “to be winked at.” For a teen-age girl 
to be different from some of her pals may call for not a little 
gumption. But to provide for situations like that is one of 
the purposes of the sacrament of Confirmation. We may 
need to “stir up the grace which is in us by the imposition 
of hands.” (2 Tim.: 1:6) The following very helpful booklets 
can be ordered from The SIGN: Modern Youth and Chastity, 
by Rev. Gerald Kelly, S. J. (25¢) and Growing Up (for 
girls) by a Catholic Woman Doctor (75¢). (Add 3¢ postage 
for each booklet.) 


Earnest Prayer 


Please explain the difference between recollection and 
meditation, meditation and mental prayer, mental prayer 
and vocal prayer.—R. F., RANDOLPH, ILL. 


The over-all meaning of recollection, in the 
religious sense of the term, can be gathered 
from what is understood by a so-called “day of 
recollection.” A day of recollection is a mini- 
ature retreat; it is a day devoted to spiritual 
exercises. .\ person is recollected at any time, 
to the extent that he focuses his attention upon 
religious matters, to the exclusion ol whatever 
might be distracting. Distractions can arise from 
within—via_ the imagination—or 
from without, by way of noise, conversation, or the like. A 








memory ol 


sailor at the helm, a chauffeur at the wheel, should give to 
the task 
Distraction may spell disaster. Distraction is the opposite ol 


before them an attention as undivided as can be. 
recollection, ‘To try to pray without recollection ol mind and 
heart is impossible. ‘To go through the motions of praying, 
while entertaining avoidable distractions, is the height otf 
impoliteness to God. 


lo meditate is simply to focus our attention upon a fact, 


with a view to deepening our realization of that fact. For 
cxample, to sharpen your appreciation ol the crucifixion of 
Christ, your memory can recall the details of the Gospel 


records: your imagination can depict, although feebly, the 
physical and psychological sufferings of the God-Man; you 
mind can ask and answer the questions: How unbearably 
did He suffer in body, in mind and heart? Why did He 
suffer so? What is the profound and unique significance of 
so much suffering, undergone despite His innocence, by a 
Person? How should His 
ambitions, my methods, my spirit of co-operation? 


divine Passion influence me—my 


Mental prayer is the spontaneous expression, without set 
formulas, of those sentiments which logically flow—or over 


flow—from meditation. If we meditate upon an injustice 
done to us, in no time at all we are smouldering and fuming, 
we become eloquent with sentiments of resentment, anger, 
retaliation perhaps. Similarly, we cannot realize the Passion 
of Christ, or any other important religious truth, without 
entertaining logical, appropriate sentiments of sympathy, 
gratitude, reparation, fidelity. To express these sentiments 
in our own way, in the privacy of our minds and hearts, is 
the simple, spontaneous process known as mental prayer. 
“My heart grew hot within me: and in my meditation a fire 
shall flame out.” (Psalm 38:4) 

Verbal or oral prayer is the expression of our prayers in a 
vocalized way—either aloud or quietly. When said in unison 
by many, the prayers of the Rosary are recited aloud; when 
said privately by an individual, it may be by a mere move- 
ment of the lips. So too, the Divine Office may be chanted 
or sung, or prayed quietly. Generally speaking, vocal prayers 
are expressed according to set formulas, whether lengthy or 
as brief as ejaculations. When vocal prayers are said properly, 
the mind is attentive to the meaning of the words. Hence, 
vocal prayer is not a case of mere “lip service.” 
tage of vocal prayers is the fact that a prepared formula, 
well thought out, can be no small help to a tired, weary 
mind. 


An advan- 


Another advantage is the indulgences attached to 
so many vocal prayers. 


Detection 
Is enclosed appeal booklet on the up and up? How can we 
tell a legitimate appeal from a phony?—L. M., JERSEY 
Cry, NN. J: 


Enclosed appeal is genuine, The second cover carries the ap- 
proval of the Bishop of Sioux City, No complete, national 
list of recognized Catholic charities is available to the public, 
but in any case of doubt, ask your parish priest to check 
the Catholic Directory, to trace any alleged poor parish or 
Negro or Indian mission in the U.S.A. or its possessions. 


Why So? 


Many times, non-Catholic assoctates 


ret mad when I tell 


them the reason I cannot go to non-Catholic services is 
that I belong to the only true Church. Was my answer 
satisfactory2—B. G., LApysmMitH, Ws. 

Obviously, your answer was not satisfactory to them. The 


only hope of lessening resentment and of reaching an under- 


standing would seem to be based upon two things—youw 
associates’ respect for logic, coupled with your explanation 
Were it 


lor essential, incompatible differences. there would not be 


that contradictory religions simply “don’t mix.” not 


any division Protestant, Eastern Orthodox, and 


Catholic 


themselves that they are broken up into hundreds of sects. 


among 


Christianity. Even Protestants so disagree among 
lo take part in the religious service of a church or sect is to 
profess the creed of that church or sect. But in the nature 
of the case, to aflirm one creed is necessarily to deny another. 
Po profess contradictory creeds is unworthy of human intelli- 
Truth. The ABC's 


“either, or.” We 


eence and is an affront to the God ol 
of logic dictate that it has to be a case of 


believe the Trinity or we do not. Christ is divine or He is 
not. God is present, whole and entire, in Catholic taber- 
nacles or He is not. Remarriage after divorce is a matter 


of indifference to God, or it is a crime—and so on in regard 
the 
sense 


to birth control, sacramental confession, veneration fo1 


Mother of God, and dozens of other items. Common 
should clarify at least one point—that one religion cannot 
be as good as another. And a further point—regardless of 
which claimant may be the religion acceptable to and ap- 


proved by the Almighty, there can be only one, true Church. 
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Right: 


WHEN MACDONALD CAREY became 
a father the fifth 
disrupted the performance of the Broad 


for time, it almost 


wav farce in which he was appearing. 
The fact that the show was a_ farce 
helped considerably, for the audience 


was prepared for anything. 


This fifth miracle in the Carey family 
Hollywood, Mac 


working in New York. The long-awaited 


occurred in while was 


phone call from his family came through 


while Carey was onstage, embarking on 


the funniest scene of the play. An ex 


cited stage manager caught his eye 


from the wings and began a pantomin¢ 


notification. In full view of the startled 
audience, Carey forgot all stage train 
ing and made return signals to his 
unseen informer. The audience didn’t 


quite understand, but snickered politely. 
Many a 
dered all the way home that night just 


perplexed suburbanite won 


what Carey had in mind. 

That was two years ago, and the 
Careys have since been blessed with 
their sixth child, and fourth daughte) 
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Macdonald C 
and Mamma with the 














arey. Above and extreme right: Papa 
ir large brood of handsome little Careys 


This put them in direct competition 
with the Stephen McNallys, who have 
six, and the John Farrows, with seven 
children, for the title of Hollywood's 
largest and happiest family. 

\ family this size leaves little time 
for loafing,” says Carey, who is amone 
the busiest, most popular, and most 
versatile actors around today. Lanky, 


amiable, and completely lacking in pose, 


he is the sort of who wouldn't 


loaf if he 


isle. 


person 


were all alone on a desert 
the than thirty 
movies he has appeared in, radio, tel 
work, 
now begun the most challenging assign 
ment of Dr. 
the which formerly 
starred Jean Hersholt in the title role 

Carey is the 


In addition to more 


vision, and Broadway Carey has 


his career as Christian in 
television 


series 


one of all-too-lew 


pel 
really dedicated to the 


more 


formers who aré¢ 
He is 


ing an actor than in being a star. Mac’s 


job. far interested in be 


story is one of hard work and steady ad 


vance, rather than of meteoric rise. 





“My tather was president of the Siowt 
City National Bank, and everything waf 
being made ready me,” he recalls 
“But in high school I ran smack int 
two gentlemen who changed it all for 
me—Gilbert Once mj 
junior-size involvec 


for 


and Sullivan. 


bass-baritone got 
with them, banking was a dead _ issut 
Fortunately, the family went along wit! 
the idea.”’ 
Unlike 
youth, 
middle 


another 
Macdonald 
inherited 
mother) set about building a 
the theater the 
studied stagecraft 


many 
Edward 


starry eye 
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career i 
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University of lowa for five years. carn- 
ing his M.A. Then he joined a group 
called the Globe Players, putting on 
45-minute versions of Shakespeare’s 
plays at the 1936 Texas Centennial. 

“The soap operas were thriving in 
Chicago around that time,” said Carey, 
“so | thought I might thrive with them. 
| did, to a degree, then moved on to 
New York, aiming for a break on the 
stage. It came in 1941. I played oppo- 
site Gertrude Lawrence in Lady in the 
Dark. It started my whole career rolling 
in high. But 1941 was even more im- 
portant lor another reason. That's the 
year I met Betty. Nothing tops that.” 

Elizabeth Crosby Heckscher had come 
from Philadelphia to study drama_ in 
New York. Mac was a “thriving” radio 
actor at the time. Their courtship has 
been duplicated a thousand times, but 
unfortunately not always with such salu- 
tary results. 

“Betty Catholic when 
married,” said Carey, struggling man- 
fully to adjust his long legs to a Sardi- 
table. “In fact. I 
one of the very few people who have 
been privileged to receive five Sacra- 
ments in one day.” 

He started counting them off on 
his fingers. “Conditional Baptism, Pen- 


” 


became a we 


size imagine she is 


ance. 





ice. Coincidentally, he had just appeared 
as a heroic Marine pilot in the movie 
Wake Island. A few weeks later he 
applied for enlistment in the Marine 
Corps. The training of Parris Island, a 
Second Commission, radar 
school, then combat fighter flights in 
the South Pacific, turned a Hollywood 
comer into a Marine Captain. 

Back in Hollywood, Carey was cast in 
a succession of inanities, which advanced 
his popularity, if not his acting stature. 
But he wasn’t a boy to be bowled over 
by froth. The combination of his earlier 
determination and the Marine training 
which saw him advance trom raw recruit 
to captain helped him through the 
Hollywood mill. Carey was soon winning 
from. the hard-boiled © critics, 
most of whom sharpen their knives for 


**Looey” 


accolades 


“Suave” actors. 

\s a Hollywood Catholic, he has par- 
ticipated in many of the projects which 
the film industry workers support. His 
recent effort has been as 
narrator for the color film, Every AMo- 
ment Thine, produced for the Francis- 
can Sisters of the Perpetual Adoration. 
It is a vocational film, an inspirational 
project, and an invitation to girls with 
a vocation to the religious life, showing 
life in a convent as it really is, not as 
the humdrum life it is often depicted. 


the screen's 


most such 


FAMILY MA 


Macdonald Carey is an all-around actor. He 


can be suave, comic, or dramatic 


out 


’ 


“Wouldn't it be easier to rule 
Holy Orders and Extreme Unction?’ 
I asked. We settled for that. 

The six miracles resulting from then 
marriage bring new sparkle to the big 
fellow’s eyes. It is one of the regrets in 
his life that he can’t bundle the entire 
group along with him on the many lo- 
cation trips he has to make. Of the past 
three years, he has spent one on Broad- 
Anniversary Waltz 
moviemaking jaunts to Spain, Africa, 
and London. 

Carey was just hitting 
like 


was called to sery- 


Way in and made 


his stride in 


Hollywood = when, most other 


young Americans, he 


at will 


by JOHN C. WYNNE 


In his new assignment as Dr. Chris- 
fran, Carey will reach a wider audience 
than anv he has yet faced. He 
the t figure widely 


is seen 
as counterpart. ol 
loved and accepted on radio, a personal- 
ity acknowledged to be kindly, benign, 
and The Dr. Chris- 
tian is more on the dynamic side—vyoung, 
virile, situation dif- 
ferent sense than the late Jean Hersholt 
In a degree it 


benevolent. new 


master of a ina 


was. calls for a new 
Macdonald Carey. Not the smooth, pol- 
ished \ who romances the 
Claudette Colberts, Loretta Youngs, and 
Ruth the not the 


farcew) sroadway audiences 


playboy 
Husseys_ olf screen, 


who gave 





a laugh playing opposite Gertrude Law- 
rence or Kitty Carlisle, not the melo 
dramatic Mac who Maureen 
O’Hara from international smugglers o1 
Rhonda Fleming from wild beasts of the 
jungle. 

The real story behind the story in the 
rise of Edward Macdonald Carey is not 
so much the success or failure of a par- 
ticular role or a certain character. It is 
the example it offers. Particularly foi 
the boy or girl with theater ambitions, 
but also for the determined teen-ager 
who may want to build bridges or plant 
crops, or teach young minds. Whatever 
it is, you’ve got to work for it. 

Macdonald Carey never foolish 
enough to hold the illusion that it 
comes for free. He has a family, the like 
of which you can’t buy for money. He 
knows that. He has a career which will 
be flourishing and secure long after the 
flashing meteors have disappeared from 
the The have told him 
that. He gets the sort of verbal salutes 
which come to all too few of the theatri 
cal gentry. One came from a grizzled 
old stagehand him a fond 
good-night one evening at a Broadway 
theater. “Now lad 
credit to this business.”’ 

There 
make good critics. 


saved 


was 


scene. critics 


who gave 


there’s a who’s a 


are times when 
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Leo Brady: The task of the artist is to convey his own insights into reality 


PORTRAIT OF A WRITER 


“The task of the artist,” says Leo Brady, play- 


wright, novelist, and associate professor of 
drama at the Catholic University of America, 
“is to convey to the spectator his own insight 
into reality. He sets out to portray rather 
than to teach, but the result when successful is 
that the spectator shares the artist’s joy in 
discovering and contemplating the fullness of 
reality as a reflection of God.” 

Now 39, Brady has been putting his insights 
into words for as long as he can remember, at 
least as far back as his grade school days at 
Central Catholic in Wheeling, W. Va. At 24. 
he published his first play, the frequently pro- 
duced Brother Orchid. 
plays and 


A steady stream of 
followed in Brother 
Orchid’s footsteps, including Count Me In, 
written with Walter Kerr, which plaved for 


musicals 


60 


three months on Broadway. More recently, 
Brady has turned his attention to the novel, 
writing Edge of Doom (later made into a 
movie) and Signs and Wonders. 

Brady, the playwright and the novelist, is 
hard at work on another novel and still an- 
other play. But his major attention these days 
is to his job as Brady, the professor. Aware 
of his own indebtedness to such teachers as 
Father Urban Nagle. O.P.. Father Gilbert 
Hartke, O.P.. and Walter Kerr. he is troubled 
by the dearth of Catholic talent in the arts, 
particularly at the top. “There are many 
causes of this lack,” he believes. “but there is 
only one remedy: encouraging young artists to 
(nd that. as 


ple like Brady. the 


discover and give their 
he sees it. Is the job of pe 


protessor. 
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Above—Miss Smith, center, greets a new 
student as Very Rev. Robert Slavin, O.P., and 
Dean Francis J. Carney look on 


At business, Miss Smith examines saw blades and listens to a salesman’s “pitch 


In the nine-to-five half of her working day, Pauline Smith 
is concerned with corporate law and the buying of equip- 
ment—paper clips to five-ton hoists—for the 110-year- 
old steel firm of Wheelock, Lovejoy and Company, Inc. 
But come five o’clock, this proper Bostonian and double- 
barreled dynamo suddenly shifts gears: she then becomes 
administrative director and assistant treasurer for Boston’s 
Archbishop Cushing School of Theology for the Laity. 

Now in its fifth academic year, the school conducts 
classes on Tuesday evenings from September through 
May at Emmanuel College, a day school for girls con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. Its pro- 
fessors are six Dominican theologians on the faculty of 
Providence College who drive the forty-five miles from 
Providence to Boston each week. And its students—200 
in number—are Bostonians from every walk of life who 
wish to know more about their Faith and are willing to 
tussle with the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas 
in order to do so. 

As the woman who keeps the machinery of the school 
in smooth working order, Miss Smith can be found in her 
“office”, a quiet retreat on the third floor of her Brighton 
home, almost any evening of the week. Here she keeps 
the records, handles the correspondence, and takes the 
telephone calls that mean an efficiently run school. 

If Miss Smith were looking for personal satisfaction, 
she could find it in the tributes paid to the school by some 
of its 200 graduates. As one psychiatrist put it: “I 
found the course . .. to be one of the most exciting intel- 


lectual experiences of my life. God bless the Archbishop 


for this priceless gift to the laity of Boston.” 
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OMEN are on the march every- 

\V where, and broadcasting is just 

another bastion to fall to their dogged 

determination, unquestioned charm, and 
undeniable talents. 

My authority for this is “American 

Women in Radio rv, Inc.,” the 


group that’s spearheading the entry into 


and 


and 
women and doing very well at it, indeed. 

AWIRAT than 2500 
members and others are “now engaged 
in all rv 
that 
ladies planning careers in broadcasting” 
look 


hope” 


communications of more more 


estimates more 


aspects of radio and from 


coast to coast” and adds “young 


can ahead “with confidence and 
because of increasing opportun- 
ilies for good-paying jobs at all levels. 
The estimated 2500 women already in 
radio and TV as 


interviewers, writers, directors, produc- 


actresses, announcers, 


ers, time-buyers 
the represents 
almost took place overnight—in the last 
couple of vears, to be 


an all-time rec- 
“invasion” it 


eu 1S 


ord and 


exact. 


“Overnight” describes it when one re 


calls that the girls tried to make the 
grade for about thirty-five years, first 
in radio, later when TV came along 
Fxcept for the actresses, a few who 
landed disc jockey jobs, and women’s 
programs, they failed 
Www si No Help 

It seemed the girls’ big opportunity 


had arrived when World War II brok« 
and many young announcers and others 
were slated to leave for the Armed 
Forces. 

It looked as though they'd attain nu 
merical strength at last by filling hun 
dreds of jobs in which most, or many 
would be so entrenched when the boys 
returned that they'd be retained. 

gut things didn’t work out that way 

Thousands of complaints poured in 
from all over the country when the gals 
began going on the air, stating that then 
voices, higher, less expressive, and lack 
ing the change of pace of the practiced 
men they'd 


nerves! 


replaced, grated on_ the 


Phe payoff was that nearly ninety per 


cent of these complaints came from 


other women! 
So, the situation continued hopeless 
until TV came on the \s it turned 


out, voices didn’t matter so much in th 


scene. 


sight medium because the picture of a 
pretty girl divided the attention of lis 

Also 
rathe 


tener-viewers. women preferred 


other women than men, demon 
strating the advantages of household ap 
pliances, ete. 

Meanwhile, radio was adjusting to the 
near-ruinous competition of TV by find 
ing other ways to present women—many 


had diligently improved their speaking 
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Nat King Cole brings his smooth singing end cool piano-playing | 


techniques so they became acceptable 
for radio—and the girls were in demand 
lor the first time and from two direc 
tions! 

It’s important to note, however, as 


AWIRAT carefully points out, that this 
demand is due to management’s changed 
than 
to the fantastic growth and development 
of TV. On the the 
um’s expansion from now on will largely 
the jobs that'll 
open to them and the total of those al- 
ready 


attitude toward women far more 


other hand, medi- 


determine number of 
employed—2500—is expected to 


double in the next few years. 


TV Crities Ditter 

Many 
no names please—notably those in the 
taking a dim view of the 
current season and bewailing the general 


IV critics around the country— 
big cities, are 


lack of excitement, originality, and in 
genuity in programing. 

Some 
I'V’s worst year! 


have even referred to this as 


Not only am I amazed at this attitude, 


but I fail to find any evidence to sub- 
stantiate it 

lo my mind, this is far from being 
I'V’s worst year, but is its greatest to 
date. There are more stars and other 


big names around than ever, as well as 
a record number of important and ex- 
pe NSIVE Sé rit 5S. 

Io cite only a few examples, Ray Bol- 
ger is back on-camera with an hour-long 
variety show called Washington Square 


that alternates with Wide, Wide World 








d TELEVISIO 


Sundays on NBC. Bolger’s return is ex 
citing and interesting under any circum 
stances but it’s doubly so because he has 
what looks like a good show. Even if it 
weren't for the latter, just seeing tht 
star perform his specialties would be a 
delightful experience. 

While rv 
Dinah Shore also has a new program, a 
Chevy Show that 


no newcomer to eithet 


once-a-month started 
beautifully and has been building evei 
since, 

Among the new entries is the weekly 
Nat King Cole Show, featuring the 
smooth singing and cool pianistics olf 
“the one and only” Nat, the “king” of 
his kind. 
class that has been too long in arriving. 

The (syndicated, 
new program that stresses originality and 


This is a gem of music and 


Tracer film) is a 
packs much human interest, suspens¢ 
and mystery besides. The stories it pre 
sents are based on material in the files 
of The Co. of America, the 
world’s largest private enterprise devoted 


Tracers 


exclusively to tracing and investigating 
missing persons. ‘This unique concern 
has located or assisted in locating mort 
than 500,000 missing persons in its thirty 
years of existence and has also helped 
restore millions of dollars to rightful 
owners. 

Each program features a dramatization 
of one of these cases, and the series has 
been so successful in the few weeks sincé 
its premiere that the sponsor is planning 
to expand to another fifty or seventy 


five stations. 
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to TV weekly in his new show 


Bigger “Giveaways,” Too 


In the “giveaway” department. the 
etworks have recognized the popularity 
of this type program and have come up 
with several new ones, each trying to 
outdo the other in the size of its jack- 
pot. 

\s I write this, the jackpot champion 
ship is held by Break the $250,000 Bank, 
the up-dated version of the old Break 
the Bank series. 

By the time it reaches print, the cham 
pionship may have been won by one of 
several programs with $1,000,000 jack 
pots! 

In this group is Twenty Steps to a 
Million, which is ready to take the an 
any time, and Hit a Million, which will 
need a litthe more preparation. On the 
latter, by the way, a contestant will be 
ble (theoretically) to win the dig prize 
on his first appearance! Two clectroni 
brains” figure in this show, with one 
selecting questions to be asked and the 
other determining their value. 

Now, aside trom production, writing. 
and other programing values, the bar« 
fact that so much money is up for grabs 
is, in itself, sufficiently newsworthy and 
exciting for me. Apparently, those 
critics Who are singularly unmoved by 
it are far better off financially than | 
am—and I hope they are. 


“Air Power” Powerful 


The bewailers and bemoaners also 
scem to have overlooked CBS-TV’s 

















MISS TV?—Nanette Fabray, who re- 

cently scored opposite Hal March in ‘‘High 
Button Shoes,” is being sought for 

several comedy series and may assume 
title of TV’s foremost feminine star 


WRONG PLAY—Sponsor of TV presenta- 
tion of ‘Born Yesterday,”’ which starred 
Mary Martin (above, left) has been 
kept busy explaining and apologizing 
for production's off-color tone 


MUSING AMUSER-—Steve Allen contem- 
plates future as he abandons his ‘‘Tonight’”’ 
series to concentrate on his new Sunday 
show. NBC is counting on him to give 

Ed Sullivan some stiff competition 


MUCH TRAVELED—Art Baker, host-emcee 
of ‘You Asked For It,” traveled far to 
locate foreign attractions for his 
audience-participation series. He will 
present 27 episodes filmed abroad 


BUSY MAN—Ralph Edwards is already 
preparing surprise programs for 1957- 

58 season of ‘This Is Your Life.’ Re- 
search on celebrities and interesting 
“unknowns” is contained in pile of books 
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vastly expensive and hugely ambitious 
Air Power series, a superb documentary 
on which the network has been working 
nearly three years. 

Originally titled Conquest of the Air, 
budgeted at $500,000, and having at its 
disposal more than 150,000,000 feet of 
film, the name-change went into effect 
as costs soared and more film deposits 
bearing on the general theme were dis- 
covered. 

\s of now, costs have more than dou- 
bled and show no signs of stopping. 


Also, another 150,000,000 feet of film 
have been located in various stockpiles 
all over the world. 

Only the series theme has remained 


unchanged: The story of flight and its 
impact on twentieth-century man. 

In time and content, Air Power will 
carry back to the horse-and- 
buggy days and the invention and per 
fection of the airplane, tracing the his 
tory of heavier-than-air craft from Kitty 
Hawk through two World Wars, the Ber- 
lin Airlift, Korea, Indo-China, Eniwetok. 
the intercontinental 
Air 
future—even to going 
with “Arabella,” the 
White Sands. 


‘viewers 


\Ameri- 
into the 
up in a rocket 
test-monkey at 


strategy ol 


ca’s new Force, and on 





HE’S BACK—Jack Benny is back on CBS Radio with Don 
Wilson, Mary Livingstone, Dennis Day, and other regulars. His 
surprise move may spark return of others to medium 


The persons and voices of President 
Eisenhower, Gen. Billy Mitchell, Eddie 
Rickenbacker, Charles Lindbergh, Win 
Churchill, Pyle, and othe 
notables will be integrated in the 26-epi 


ston Ernie 
sode series. 


will hear former President 
Roosevelt call for 50,000 planes a year, 


a figure that astonished the world at the 


Viewers 


time. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle will be 
heard in the historic run ove1 Japan, 
and Edward R. Murrow will re-do the 


“Orchestrated Hell’ 
originally delivered 
the Royal Air Force 
Air Power, Nov. 11, 
a special hour-long program titled “The 
Day North Attacked,” was a 


commentary he 
while flying with 
The premiere of 


\merica Is 
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walloping demonstration of our Air 
Force going into action during a simu- 
lated attack on this country by an en- 
emy. It was also a splendid, close-up 
examination of American resources and 
that should have given the 
most jittery citizen courage. 

The climactic sequence, showing the 
fire-power of 
lifted 


efhiciency 


awesome some of our 


planes, literally me out of 


chair! 


my 


Repentant Sponsor 


The normally staid Hallmark Co. has 
been busy explaining and apologizing 
for its recent production of Born Yes- 
terday, which starred Paul Douglas and 
Mary Martin and drew numerous letters 
protesting the off-color dialogue, amon 
othe that 
over the air at a family viewing time. 

The Catholic Press throughout the 
nation was particularly critical and sev- 


12 
9g 
allowed to go 


things, was g 


eral Catholic women’s organizations also 
were heard from in no uncertain terms. 
While accepting full responsibility for 
the offensive portions of the script, the 
sponsor explained it “expected the script 
would be cleaned up” in advance but an 
unfortunate overlapping, and conse- 
quent confusion, of ex- 

ecutive assignments left 


this little matter unat- 
tended until it was too 
late. A good lesson was 


learned, a spokesman 


concluded, and a_thor- 
ough check-system has 
been set up to fine 


comb all future scripts 
for any and all objec- 
tionable material. 

But the fact that 
Hallmark slipped up, as- 
sumed complete respon 
sibility for doing so, 
and then took concrete 
steps to avoid a repeti- 
tion of its slip is only 
one side of the story. 

On the other side, Hallmark’s unques 
tioned error in taste and judgment de- 


serves consideration beside the many 
thoroughly fine programs it has pre 
sented over the years. The wonderful 


Imahl and the Night Visitors is one 
and its Cradle Song, telecast in May of 
this year, recently won a coveted Chris- 
topher Award. 

In February, it will present what looks 
like another prize-winner, The Lark, the 
story of St. Joan of Arc, starring Julie 
Harris. 


Jack London Revival? 


It has taken several years to secure 
I'V rights to even a portion of the vol- 
uminous material turned Jack 


out by 





London during his brief but full life. 
time. 

Whether or not all will ever be re. 
leased remains to be seen, although the 
future at least looks promising in this 
respect. 

Among the London stories available 
to date are those detailing the adven-. 
tures of Capt. David Grief, the hard- 
hitting South Sea Rover, a man of action 
and great integrity in the once-popular 
Teddy Roosevelt mold. 

Although “Capt. Grief” was one of the 
author’s favorite characters, he wasn’t a 
creation in the strict sense of the word, 
but a composite of various seafarers the 
vagabond writer met and heard about 
in his wide travels. On TV, he will be 
portrayed by Maxwell Reed, a six-foot- 
four-inch “hunk” of handsome 
who’s considered a real “find.” 


man 


Since getting this plum assignment, 
Reed has received reams of publicity. So 
has the authenticity which the producers 
(Guild Films) are injecting into the 
“David Grief” series. These factors have 
recalled attention to Jack London, both 
directly 
of interest in 


and indirectly, and a_ revival 
his works seems to be in 
the making as a result. 

If it holds until the “Grief” program 
is premiered nationally in the near tu 
the 


it into something really big is practically 


ture, stimulus needed to snow-ball 


guaranteed. Then, public demand foi 
more and more of London will virtually 


force release to TV of the balance of his 


varns, which will cause the revival to 
build, and so on. 
In Brief 

Anna Maria Alberghetti’s twelve-year 
old) maestro-brother, Paul, no longer 


wants to continue in show business, says 
Kay Kyser’s 


former comedy star, Ish Kabibble, 


he’d rather be a priest. 
how 
has his own musical which he 
calls “The Shy The late 
Fred Allen’s autobiography, Much Ado 
About Me, is finally off the presses. 
Just for the record: Radio and TV per- 
formers (and others) 
ested to know that St. 
Patron Saint of communications. 
Jimmy Gleason and John Qualen did 
so well playing army buddies on a “Mil 


group, 


Guys.” 


inter- 
the 


might be 
Gabriel is 


lionaire’”” program some weeks ago they 
may be co-starred in a series based on 
the same two characters. Locale will be 
a veterans’ home on the West Coast, it 
and when. Mercedes (Wire Serv- 
McCambridge and her husband, 
producer-director Fletcher Markle, plan 
their own TV series, Tonight in Havana, 
which will be adapted from Burnham 
Carter’s “SatEvePost” stories. . . . Vocal 
ist Bonnie Baker to try another come 
back, this one via TV. 


ice) 
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HE NEW WORLD VOL. Ii 


By Winston S. Churchill. 


433 pages. 
Dodd Mead. 


$6.00 


few months ago this 
eat in his analy- 
is of the same author’s 

irth of Britain, com- 
sented that he was 
urious to learn how 
hurchill would treat 

f religious develop- 
nents under Henry 
ll. That curiosity 
as now been satisfied with the appear- 
nce of the second volume of A History 
f the English Speaking Peoples. 

The Anglican break with Rome is 

handled for the most part from the tra- 
itional English Protestant point of view. 
hus, Henry VIII is portrayed as trou- 
led about the validity of his marriage 
Catherine of Aragon long before he 
as infatuated with Anne _ Boleyn. 
hurchill asserts categorically that “no- 
ody was convinced” by Katherine’s ar- 
ment that her marriage with Henry’s 
rother Arthur had never been consum- 
nated. Apparently Pope Clement VII 
as an exception to this generalization. 
his the author explains, however, solely 
n the basis that the Pope was “prac- 
ically a prisoner” of the Emperor 
Charles V, Katherine’s nephew. 
In other sections, though, The New 
World is more critical of British lead- 
rs. No apologies are offered for the 
brutality of Cromwell's Irish _ policy. 
The consequences of Cromwell’s rule 
7 Ireland have distressed and at times 
aa English politics down even to 
le present day.” 


Winston S. 
Churchill 














' This volume is not written with as 
auch rhetorical flourish as was Birth of 
ritain. Due to the nature of its subject 
jatter, however, it will probably have 
lore extensive interest to American 
eaders than its predecessor. 

H. L, ROFINOT. 


THE EARTH WE LIVE ON 


sy Ruth Moore. 426 pages. 


; Knopf. $6.00 
Vhat is the scientific origin of our 
lanet? How was it formed? How did 


i develop? 
Some, mistaking the Bible for a trea- 
ke on geology, accept as scientific truth 








the human words in which Genesis nar- 
rates the utterance of the Divine Words 
that created the universe and then man. 

This preamble is a perhaps unneces- 
sary warning for those who will read 
this excellent book. For Ruth Moore 
also accepts Genesis as an attempt at 
writing geology and concludes that it 


has fettered men’s minds. Let us not 
blame God if men have erred. 
In The Earth We Live On Miss 


Moore traces geology from its scientific 
beginnings with Aristotle (who, by the 
way, realized that the world is round) 
through the developments of this very 
year, 

It is a fine story. 
emerge. 
upheavals 


Slowly the facts 
Guettard proves that violent 

shook the earth. Hutton 
shows that the ages of the earth defy 
imagination —that the planet changes 
ceaselessly, Cuvier constructs from fos- 
sils monsters that once ruled the conti- 
nents. And so it goes, discovery piling 
on discovery, until during the last decade 
the geochemists and physicists add to 
our store of knowledge at an unbeliev- 
able pace. 

Writing with a gift for clarity and 
contagious excitement, Miss Moore en- 
ables the nonscientist to sample the 
thrill of the geologists’ search and whets 
his appetite for deeper knowledge. This 
is no mean achievement. 

WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
IRELAND 
By Roger Chauvire. 
Devin-A dar. 


145 pages. 
$3.00 


This study of Irish history by a French 
scholar is at d’amour 
and a_ threnody Gaelic Ireland 
that Chauviré romantically 
loves and whose passing he laments. 
“For Lycidas is dead... and hath not 
left his peer.” It is a lyric essay, pi- 
quantly Gallic, rather than any textbook 
recounting of dull dates; yet for all the 
swiltly gliding movement of its writing 
—M. Chauviré says he wrote it for a 
French publisher in a month’s high en- 
thusiasm—it is a compact presentation 
of its theme. 


once a chanson 
for a 


Monsieur 


The stress throughout is on the Gaelic 
civilization which M. Chauviré mourns 
as gone, with independence coming too 


late. He sees that aspect of Ireland as: 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


“A sleeping Beauty whom Death has 
touched with her cold finger will awake 
Of Ireland he ru- 
minates that it “can scarcely hope to 
survive in this iron age, when only the 
giants grow and weakness means death.” 
To the accepted possibilities before her, 
precarious isolation like Switzerland or 
voluntary with the British 
Commonwealth, he offers an interesting 
third, that she “join herself, a new star, 
to the banner’ under 
which live so many of her sons, to which 


no more.” modern 


association 


‘star-spangled 


she is drawn by so many memories, and 
thus become its advance guard in the 
old world.” 

It is such interesting personal specula- 
tions and comment throughout the book 
that give it an especial zest and charm. 
Even acknowledging its brevity it lacks 
definitiveness; but it would be picayun- 
ish to frown at minor errata. For the 
book bursts forth from a deeply affec- 
tionate French heart. The translation 
by the Earl of Wicklow is excellent in 
its capturing of M. Chauviré’s enthusi- 
asm; and the book jacket, an inspired 
choice of the art director of Devin-Adair, 
a soft green reproduction of an old Irish 
print, is unusually in keeping. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES OF 1956 


Edited by Martha Foley. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


366 pages. 
$4.00 


Reflecting as it does a 
torn and_ discordant 
civilization, in 
short story 
much is_ iconoclastic 
and painful. More is 


this 
collection 


vigorous, humane, and 
humorous. Many of 
the  characterizations 
show an 





* 


M. Foley 


understand- 
ing discernment: the old man and his 
grandson in “The Artificial Nigger’; 
the two doctors in “Creole Love Song”; 
the glib and_ bitter “rhe 
Quiet Chimneys.” ‘The range 
from flats to plantations, 
jails, reservations, snowed-in 


Navaho in 
locales 
immigrant 
cottages, 
night courts, boys’ camps, and a factory. 

The worlds they portray are not sim- 
ply ones of quiet desperation. They 


struggle, grow, and are often comic. 
“We're All Guests” and “Twenty Be- 
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Important 
New Books 


LAY PEOPLE 
IN THE CHURCH 


A STUDY FOR A THEOLOGY 
OF THE LAITY 


By Yves M. J. Congar, O.P., translated 
by Donald Attwater, with a Foreword 
by the Most Rev. Robert J. Dwyer, 
Bishop of Reno—With clarity and pre- 
cision Father Congar shows the impor- 
tance of the laity’s participation in the 
mission of the Church and points out 
exactly what their function is. Soon $6.50 


A CALL TO THE LAITY 


By Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing— 
The selections range over a variety of 
subjects and reveal this outstanding 
churchman’s deep concern with con- 
temporary conditions. What Archbishop 
Cushing has to say on the lay apos- 
tolate will be of interest to all Catholics. 

$3.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 








SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 



















COMPLETELY NEW AND AUTOMATIC 


"ttecrmic’ PERCOLATOR 
pate. COFFEE URN 


GIVEN TO YOUR CHURCH 
OR GROUP 
ITHOUT ic COST! 
Amazing! Just add cold water and 
coffee, turn switch and watch it 
perk. Brews 48 cups auton.atically. 
I'll send this Percolator to your 
group in advance, with a supply 
of my famous flavorings. Have 10 
—— members sell only 5 bottles each, 
and it is yours to keep! Take up to 60 days; we give credit. 
Write Now for Complete Details FREE! 
Rush name and address for my exciting Plan which gives your 
group this new Percolator and other valuable equipment or 
adds many dollars to your treasury — sent free, noobligation. 


ANNA ELIZABETH WADE, 2268 Tyree St., Lynchburg, Va. 





RAISE EXTRA MONEY! 


Churches, Bazaars, Monasteries, Organizations 
can NOW raise needed extra money in a sur 
prisingly easy and SURE WAY, sewing Baby- 
wear! Rush stamped, self-addressed 
now, for further details! 


BABYGAY, Dept. R-13, WARSAW, INDIANA 


WANTED sewetey 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, etc. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your articles returned. 
are licensed gold buyers. Write for FREE 


formation. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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low at the Edge of a Lane” retell the 
children’s tragedy in a broken family. 
“How Levon Dai Was Surrendered to 
the Edemuses” and “Four Annas” show 
what it can be to be old in a strange 
land, “The First Flower” and ‘Free the 
Canaries from their Cages,” to be young 
in your own. The Best American Short 
Stories of 1956 has an array, as well, of 
individualized and revealing masculine 
portraits, “Reginald Pomfret Skelton,” 
“The Hobo,” and “In a Foreign City,” 
among them. 

Too frequently the craft of short story 
writing seems to have become an exer- 
cise in technical agility with insignifi- 
cant subject matter. In this collection, 
because of the originality and variety in 
plot, milieu, and mood, the originality 
and variety of our country’s culture is 
reflected. Its level of writing is high and 
pleasingly unselfconscious. Generally, 
style and theme blend faultlessly. 

A reader of Martha Foley’s selections 
this year will not only enjoy them, but 
learn considerable about 
its writing, and himself. 

CLORINDA CLARKE, 


his country, 


THE BATTLES THAT 

CHANGED HISTORY 
By Fletcher Pratt. 
Hanover House. 


348 pages. 
$4.95 


The stature of the late 
Fletcher Pratt as a dis- 
tinguished historian 
and accomplished 
novelist is already gen- 
erally recognized. This 
collection of studies of 


the history - changing 





battles from the an- 

‘ F. 
cient world of the Pratt 
Greeks and Romans down to World 


War II certainly will not detract from a 
reputation so justly deserved. The com- 
bination of historical fact and dramatic 
presentation is there, as we 
pect it to be. 


might ex- 


What is at least slightly questionable 
about the book is the author’s selection 
of battles. It would seem that many 
that are omitted might well have quali- 
fied as “battles that changed history.” 
Mr. Pratt explains the criterion he used 
in making his choices, one requirement 
being that the battle represent a posi 
tive rather than a negative decision. 
How it is really possible to distinguish 
between positive and negative military 
decisions, this reviewer has difficulty in 
understanding. The defeat of the Ger- 
mans at Stalingrad (which Mr. Pratt 
does not include in his list) was nega- 
tive in the sense that it stemmed the tide 
of Nazi invasion and yet positive in that 
it altered the direction of the war. 

It is perhaps unfair to criticize the 
author on a point which is so much a 
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matter of personal opinion. As fay a. 
this reviewer is concerned, Mr, Pry - f 
can make whatever qualifications he 4 Politi 
sires. What are important are his te 
dramatic battle pictures and the equ 
intriguing stories which led up to 4 
conflicts. ‘These speak for themsely 


glossed ( 
ignored 


hearted 


and for these we should be grateful, _e 
CHARLES P. — res 

The 

THE GREAT PRAYER alloy 


By Hugh Ross Williamson, 164 bd alter m: 


Macmillan. $3 gio bar 
dinner 

Concise, brief, informative, these geting 
adjectives that might well be used jAmbas 
describing this analysis of the Canon §pis un 


the Mass. The Mass is central to qj 
life of the Church, and central to ¢ 
Mass is the Canon. It is the “Gre 
Prayer” of the Church, and it has coq 
down to us unchanged since the ey 
of the sixth century. The first Mass 
Augustine celebrated in Canterbury 
597 had word for word the same Can 
as the Mass celebrated this morning , 
Catholic altars all over the world. 
It is the author’s thesis that to undd 
stand Christianity one must understay 
the sacrificial action which is the Mag Amer 
And “to know the prayer which afair v 
companies the action is to know ti Mi 
Faith.” Consequently, each of the prafrella, 
ers in the Canon, one by one, is give mate 
its theological meaning, its historid her 
background, its liturgical significang their 
From his commentary emerges an undd read 
standing that makes it possible really 
pray the Canon. For upon the skelet 
of Latin phraseology he has put the fle 
and blood of living meaning. 
Since Protestants insist that they agr 
with the Catholic Church on_ origin 
Christianity, it is one of the virtues 
this book that it that in 
Canon there is only the teaching of t 
primitive Church. The “Great Praye 
thus becomes a point of potential uni 
for all those separated from the Chure 
For Protestants, then, this book can 
quite as valuable as for Catholics, ai 
the author, a recently converted Ang 
can minister and can 
relied upon as having couched his anal 
sis of the Canon in language that wi ©v 
be readily grasped by Protestant amg An 
Catholic alike. as 
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DAVID BULMAN, C§ Pe 

wit 

ROMAN CANDLE pa 
= 

By Letitia Baldrige. 308 page TI 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.) of 
Everyone who likes to listen to othf Be 
people’s conversations, peek behing dr 


closed doors, and read what famous fig 
ures are “really like’”” when they take ‘ 
their shoes will find Roman Candle 4 
lightful and amusing reading. 

The book is as exuberant as the pq th 
sonality of its author who for thre ag 









As far 
Mr. Pry 


years Was social secretary to Clare Boothe 
Juce, former Ambassador to Italy. 

Politics are forgotten, diplomacy 
glossed over, and international problems 
jgnored in this personal and_ light- 
hearted account of life at what “Tish” 
Baldrige calls one of the busiest, gayest, 
most important Embassy residences in 
the world: the Vilka Taverna. 

The day often began for CBL’s Girl 
friday at 5:45 A.M. and ended long 
164 pag alter midnight. Duties included shopping 

$3 glor barrel-size garbage cans, reseating a 
dinner of sixty at the last minute, pla- 
these afcating a young Sicilian who insisted the 
> used gAmbassador track down the father of 

Canon §his unwed sister’s baby, smoothing the 
al to uy ruffled feathers of Embassy wives, and 
al to finding a nursing mother for the orphan 
1e “Grd puppies of Scusi, the poodle everyone 

has confjoved. This last assignment was re- 

the egferred to as Operation Snack Bar. 

| Mass § Did “Tish” enjoy her twenty-five-hour 
erbury days? You have only to read her descrip- 
ne Cangtions of skiing and mountain climbing 
ning gin the north, swimming in the blue wa- 
world. ftersof Ischia and Capri, sampling Italian 
to und@ pasta, and mecting the polished and 
nderstag handsome Italian men to know that the 
the MagAmerican blonde had a serious love al 
which afair with a whole country and its people. 
know tl} Miss Baldrige, the secretarial Cinde- 
the prafrella, has written a fast-paced and inti 
, 1s give mate recollection of ex-Ambassador Luce, 
historid her famous husband, Henry R. Luce, 
mnificang their staff and guests, that brings to the 
an und@reader a passport to visit behind the 
really gscenes and behind the diplomatic fagade. 
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hey agg THE PRIEST 
1 origin 
virtues 
t in tf 


By Joseph Caruso, 214 pages. 
Macmillan. $3.50 


ng of teIt is a wonder that the 
t Praye§ vitality and the excita- 
tial ung bility and the emo- 
> Chur tional violence of the 
k can @West End Boston Si- 
slics, af cians of whom Mr 
ed Ang§ Caruso treats in this 

can § Vigorous first novel do 
his anal§ not burst through the : 
that wa covers of the book. J. Caruso 
tant a And although the priest of the title is 
as physically explosive as many of the 
MAN, ¢§ people he serves, his portrait is drawn 
with deep spiritual sympathy and com- 
passion. 


08 pag Father Ottavio Scarpi was, like Saint 
$3 Thomas, ox-like in his strength, a child 
"fof the slums, and an ex-prize fighter 
Behind a tortuous and often too melo- 
behim§ dramatic story line is his inner struggle 
mous fig (© resolve his own feelings of guilt for 
y take @ his past sins, the internal struggle in 
andle d§ mind and spirit of an externally violent 
man. At the deathbed of a fisherman of 
the pd the parish he learns that a gangster, 
or thr again of his own stock, has been falsely 
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FATHER 
LaFARGE’s 


vastly significant book for Catholics 
—that the entire nation should read 


THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON RACE RELATIONS 
by John LaFarge, S. J. 


One of this country’s most distinguished priests now writes a 
book of immense importance. Here is the entire background 
of the racial problem, the situation as it exists today, the 
viewpoint of the Catholic Church toward such issues as segrega- 
tion, discrimination, integration, and related problems affecting 
minorities. Clearly and readably, Father LaFarge discusses 
what the attitude of the individual Catholic must be in relation 
to racial problems and how he can act to help solve the dilemma 
both as an individual and in groups. 


“The style is decidedly readable and the movement rapid. The 
spirit is calmly persuasive with no tinge of sectionalism.”— 
America 


A HANOVER HOUSE BOOK 
PUBLISHED BY DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC., Garden City, N. Y. 
$2.95 at all booksellers 
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Start A Greeting Card and 
\ Gift Shop At Home 


Show Friends 


NEW STYLE 


ETING CARD ASSORTMENTS 





IT’S EASY! 


Have ready cash for your- 


self, sodality, club or 
church! Just take big or- 
ders in spare time. Sell 


naeeneng value box assort- 
ol 


ee ments ks are wild about. 

CATHOLIC You make extra cash faster 

a with these lovely all occa- 

JJ Occasion : —* 

Assortment sion, religious, Easter, 
birthday, get well assort- 


ments and gift wrappings. 
Novel salt and pepper sets, 
gift items, Personal Wed- 
ding Invitations and An- 
nouncements sell fast, too. 


IT’S FUN! 


You make up to 100% plus 





New 1957 


FOUR-STYLE Bonus. You need no ex- 
Gold Bronzed Embossed erience you just make 
All Occasion Ensemble riendly social calls. New 

Fund Raising and Party 


Plans help you make money 
for new clothes, vacations, 
furnishings, or raise money 
for your favorite charity, 
church group, club treasury. 


IT’S 
PROFITABLE! 


Just read what one money- 
maker says: 





New 1957 Siims 


SPARKLING “I sold $33.00 worth of 
BEAUTIES your beautiful cards, 
All Occasion Ass’t notes, stationery and 
napkins in just five and 

a half hours the first 


day I went out.”’ 
Elaine Atchley, Texas. 
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lo ry New Selling Plan and Spe- 
New 1957 Siim cial Offers increase your 
LOVELY income—win you steady, 
GREETINGS repeat orders and new cus- 

All Occas.on Ass’t. tomers day after day. 

WRITE FOR 

SAMPLES 


Send No Money! Just rush 

our name and address for 
eature boxes on approval, 
FREE Catalog, FREE Sam- 
pees Personal Stationery, 
REE Selling Guide and all 
details. If outfit does not 
make money for you in a 
jiffy, return it at our ex- 
pense. ACT NOW! 


FREE 


Money-Making Guide 
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easy ways to succeed 
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NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 153, Mass. 


= Mail Coupon Now ® am 
NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 153, Mass. 


Please send me at once Feature assortments Al 
approval, ree samples Personal Stationery, free 
Catalog, Selling Guide, and details of your eiaerta fl 





extra money plan 
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Address, 
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State. 
oO Check here if writing for club or church 
organization interested in raising funds. 
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convicted of murder. Father Scarpi 
sets out to save the innocent man with- 
out, of course, violating the seal of the 
confessional. 

Critics in the more rarefied literary 
echelons will protest that Mr. Caruso 
has laid greedy hands upon every pos- 
sible type of coincidental device, in- 
cluding a so-called “miracle.” But in this 
| book it does not seem to matter; for the 
author is as equally iavish in loving, 
| humorous, understanding of the people 
|who surround Don Ottavio. Rarely has 
jany segment of the American racial 
| scene been brought so positively alive as 
Mr. Caruso’s explosive Sicilio-Americans. 
He makes the reader know the parish 
of St. Dominic as well, or better, than 
his own. 

It is a deeply Catholic novel for all 
its dramatic flamboyance. If Mr. 
Caruso can only constrain himself into 
the limits of a simple, natural plot struc- 
ture he bids greatly for a distinguished 
place among Catholic novelists. 

DORAN 





HURLEY. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


280 pages. 
$4.50 


Erik Barnouw. 
Rinehart. 


To students of the subject this book by 
the editor of Columbia University’s Cen- 
ter for Mass Communications should 
prove immensely valuable. As the jacket 
points out, its “publication makes 
available the only single-volume guide 
to all aspects of mass communications— 
via television, motion picture, 
paper, magazine, radio, recording, etc. 

To the general reader too, the book 
offers tidbits. Mr. Barnouw’s objective 
is a reference work, but here and there 
he gives at least passing attention to 
those questions concerning the commu- 
nications industry that everywhere agi- 
tate thoughtful men. 

Just how powerful an industry is it? 
To what extent is it manipulating 
American thinking and to what ends? 
Barnouw’s answer is that it is a more 
powerful instrument today than ever, 
but harder to use. Hamilton, Madison, 
and Jay, the authors of the Federalist 
Papers, could place their “radical” ideas 
before the public simply by dipping 
their pens in ink and sending their 
pieces off to the nearest newspaper of- 
fice. Today, Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay might find it difficult to relay their 
ideas via the more far-reaching commu- 
nications media. Since the communica- 
tions industry is interested primarily in 
getting and holding a mass audience, it 
tends to devote most of its energies to 
|noncontroversial matters. In short, it is 
|a conservative force. 
| Is this good or bad? “Both,” replies 
| Professor Barnouw, a prudent gentle- 
}man. To call the industry conservative, 
he writes, “is to point out a virtue and 
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a danger. To the extent that it conser will c 
what we value and need, it is good, Tf 4o be 











the extent that it makes us resist chang perio 
as such, it harbors danger. Since 4 
nation was formed, the capacity ‘ 
change has been important to us.” CEN 
Quite likely many readers of this abj 
and informative book will find their ay By 
petite whetted for more on the Subjeci} Do 
At least, they are likely to find the§ This 
minds pondering a thorny question—wh pjstc 
is it that the more perfect and powerhi§ Thor 
our techniques of communications |, sle b 
come, the more difficulty we ence colon 
in communicating with one another? heroi 
MILTON LOMAS) yals 
yast 
THE FOUNTAIN OVERFLOWs) \ 
By Rebecca West. 435 page : ‘ 
Viking. $5 - ‘ 
It is a reiteration of Fron 
the author’s masterful Moy 
character modeling ingt¢ 
that one succumbs to draw 
the precocious charm auth 
of the Aubreys even and 
while not entirely un- ities 
derstanding them. In- , very 
deed, with the last i M 
chapter’s end comes a Rebecea West) atte: 
genuine sense of loss that this associa} conf 
tion with a Classically eccentric, artist} Fret 
cally dedicated family is over, and thd the 
imagination races on, anticipating thd Few 
musical success they deserve for Ros{ ac 
and Mary, a meteoric prominence if eigh 
whatever field he should choose fog In ¢ 
their brother Richard Quin, some mea stu 
ure of contentment for the disillusioned plex 
Cordelia, and a peaceful reunion fof pat 
their brilliant, tortured parents, Clarf stat 
and Piers Aubrey. ably 
“I was growing up at the end of ar Cat 
age which, partly by necessity and partly divi 
by choice, was very brown,” writes Ros Cro 
the youngest daughter, who chronicleg '* 
her family’s day-to-day living in th@ Will 





London of fifty years ago. Music, poli side 
tics, and money troubles all affect thg ©» 
Aubreys more intensely, just as the 
loyalties run deeper, their individuality 


flames higher than the average. Ol 
Their story, well removed from th F 
humdrum, is encased in prose polisheé i 


the finest luster and studded wit! 
such sage observations as ‘““We had very A 


to 


often been sharply warned against sen} yee 
timentality, and though we might hav@ mo 
been able to define it only vaguely a Un 
the way one should not play Bach, wa Ci 


recognized it,” and such complete cap} to 
sule descriptions as this one of Wes 
minster Hall—“The stone chamber wa 
splendid like blank verse.” “fis 

The knack of making her reader in 
want to join in the laughter or cry rea} De 
tears is not a bit of clever trickery on be: 
Miss West’s part but rather evidence o 
an elusive gift marking the performanc 
of true talent. The armchair travelet 
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will certainly find this a literary journey 
to be savored all the way to the final 
period—and even beyond. 

LOIS SLADE PUSATERI. 


CENTURY OF CONFLICT 


By Joseph L, Rutledge. 530 pages. 
Doubleday. $5.00 


This second volume of the Canadian 
History Series under the editorship of 
Thomas Bb. Costain deals with the strug- 
gle between the French and British in 
colonial America. This was a period of 
heroic exploits and flamboyant individ- 
uals ; itted against one another in a 
yast struggle for empire. 

Mr. Rutledge has wisely chosen to tell 
his story in human terms. Heroic figures 
of both sides walk through the pages 
of the book: Montcalm and Wolfe, 
Frontenac, General Braddock, the Le 
Moynes, and the young George Wash- 
ington. His pen portraits are skillfully 
drawn and faithful to the sources. The 
author has sought “to make characters 
and events move out of the stiff formal- 
ities of history.”’ In this he has succeeded 
very well. 

Much less acceptable is Mr. Rutledge’s 
attempt to describe the seeds of the 
conflict in terms of ideologies: the 
French sanctity of the kingship against 
the English sanctity of the individual. 
Few will deny that freedom and auto- 
q@acy were as much at death grips in the 
eighteenth century as they are today. 
In either case, however, the ideological 
struggle can be exaggerated and com- 
plex events made to fit a preconceived 
pattern. It is at least questionable to 
state that ‘Protestantism was measur- 
ably less amenable to authority than 
Catholicism,” or that the theory of the 
divine right of kings “lost . . . when 
Cromwell showed himself ready to rep- 
resent a recalcitrant Parliament at the 





will of the nation.” Cromwell on the | 


side of freedom is an innovation difficult 
to accept. 
CHARLES P. BRUDERLE. 


OUR VALIANT FEW 


F. Van Wyck Mason. 136 pages. 
Little, Brown. $3.95 


A long and rather tortuous novel that 
veers between costume romance and a 
more factual historical account of the 
Union blockade of Charleston in the 
Civil War. Of most particular interest 
to Mr. Mason were the Confederate at- 
tempts to build iron-clad torpedo boats 
and a hand-propelled submarine or 
“fish boat.” He is very happily at ease 
in his describing how the Southern Navy 
Department developed and used to the 
best of its ability and equipment these 
then ultramodern instruments of naval 
warlare. 

However, he has embedded his excel- 
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coupon and mail for FREE GIFT! 


YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE Artistic All-Occasion Greeting 
$50 = $100 AND MORE! Cards in one handy assortment 


We're running this Test to find people with active minds | gratulations and other occa- 
who want to make money. We can show you how easy it sions. You would gladly pay 15c 
is to get spare time orders for our Greeting Card Box | to 25c for each. Yet all 21 cards 
Assortments, Stationery and Gift Items from friends, | —With 21 envelopes—are yours 
neighbors and co-workers. They are so beautiful, so dif- 
ferent, so amazingly low in cost they sell themselves. 


HURRY! SEND YOUR PUZZLE [ig ERMA 


SOLUTION TODAY! || HERE 1s MY 
‘We'll send you a full 21-card assortment | THREE-WORD 
of All-Occasion Greeting Cards (mini- | SENTENCE: 
mum retail value $1.25) ABSOLUTELY 
FREE when yov answer our Puzzle. You | 
don’t pay a single cent for them—now or —~T + WORD 
ever. But you must hurry! We reserve | 1st WORD 
the right to reject entries dated 60 days | 
after the month printed on the cover of | cil acliaineaiitias 
this publication. Mail answer today for 2nd WORD 
your gift box, FREE Stationery Samples | 
and other assortments ON APPROVAL. | 
Only one entry accepted from each house- _ 
hold. Write to ARTISTIC CARD CO., || 3rd WORD 
782 Way St., Elmira, N. Y. In Canada, | 





write 103 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont. L 


ese 


CAN YOU SOLVE THIS 


SCRAMBLED LETTERS 


There are three boxes in the puzzle. In each box are 
four letters that form a word. We start you off by writ- 
ing the last letter of each word in the squares above 
the boxes. Can you put the other letters in the correct 
squares? Try it and see. When you have unscrambled 
the words, write the three-word sentence in the Z Good Housekeeping 












THIS DELUXE $1.25 BOX 
OF 21 BEAUTIFUL 
ALL-OCCASION 
GREETING CARDS 
IN 3 POPULAR SIZES! 








<< 
Guaranteed by 


245 anvransee AE 
Here are 3 favorite styles of 
for birthdays, anniversary, con- 


FREE when you answer our 
puzzle. Solve and mail NOW! 











POSTCARD OR MAIL IN ENVELOPE! 
Puzzle Editor, ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. | 
782 Way Street, Elmira, New York 


Here’ s my solution. Rush my FREE $1.25 Deluxe box of | 
21 All-Occasion Greeting Cards—also spare time Money- 
Making Plan, Free Stationery Samples and Other Assort- | 
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ORGANIZATIONS! Ask for tested Fund-Raising Plan 


that has helped thousands of church groups, clubs, lodges, 
schools and community associations raise money. I 
Check here 
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e French Antartica—Bird 
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e Caymans—Cat Boat e Hong Kong 
You also get ISRAEL Giant Youth 
Commem; BAVARIA War Invalids (3) ; 
AUSTRIA 111) Special Handling (2); 
MACAO Firecracker Flower—and hun- 
dreds more! Grand total of 323 all-dif- 
ferent stamps from all over the world! 
Catalog value $6.95—yours for 25¢ to 
Introduce our Bargain Approvals. Also 
free Midget Encyclopedia of Stamps. 


Send 25¢ — Ask for LOT FY-20 
ZENITH CO., 81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP. Boys 6-16. 
2300 ft. alt. Sandy beach on Hunter Lake. 100 
mi. from N.Y.C. Modern buildings. Lavatory in 
each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. Excel- 
lent meals. Recreational, instructional activi- 
ties. Mature professional staff. 1 counsellor for 
every 4 boys, Jesuit Chaplain. One all-inclusive 
fee. C ots alog 

Robt. D. Giegengack. Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn., 
or tel. ORegon7-7007(N.Y.C.) :Valley Stream 5-1888(L.1. 
Directors: Rev. Herbert J. McElroy. Robert Giegengack. 
















After Colds, Flu, Virus 
You May Suffer From 


TIRED BLOOD 


Feel Stronger Fast 

within 7 days...or money back! 
After a cold, flu, sore throat or virus 
you may suffer from iron deficiency 
anemia*...or, as we call it, Tired Blood. 
To feel stronger fast take GERITOL, the high 
potency tonic that begins to strengthen 
iron-poor, Tired Blood in 24 hours. In 
just one day GERITOL iron is in your blood- 
stream carrying strength< ind 
| energy to every part of your 
body. So after a winter ill- 
ness, if Tired Blood is your 
problem—take GERITOL 
every day. You'll feel 
stronger fast within seven 
days or your money back. 
| Get GERITOL, liquid or tab- 
| lets, at your drugstore now! 


GERITOL 
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THE THIS PACKAGE IS FOR 


— CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 
CATHOLICS ATTENTION: 





PREFER TEACHERS - STUDENTS - | 
no CHURCH GROUPS 


The Sign’s Exhibit Material for Catholic Press Month will 
be ready for mailing January 11th. We urge you to write 
early to allow time to send the following package: 











Large Color Poster of The Sign, 28” wide x 914” 
high, with 2 Side Panel Posters of the slogan, “The 
Modern Magazine Catholics Prefer,” each 5” x 13”. 





Three Copies of the January Issue for Use as Samples. 


Twenty-five Individual Subscription Forms. (If You 


Want More, Tell Us How Many When You Write.) 


Twenty-five Descriptive Flyers. (More of These, Too, 
Are Yours For the Asking.) 


The Colorful Sign-Poster for the Current Issue High- 
lights the Contents. Measures 914” x 12”. 


For all this material, send only $1 now to cover costs. 
This dollar sent now will be held as a credit for you. 





You may claim this credit later on the first subscription 
you enter, sending only $2 (instead of $3) for a 1-year 
subscription, $4 (instead of $5) for a 2-year subscription. 


On each additional subscription obtained by bona fide 
Church or School groups during Catholic Press Month, 
The Sign allows a liberal commission until April 15th. 
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jent research in a series of highly colored 
melodramatic plots and subplots that at 
times approach the ridiculous. And un- 
fortunately he writes so carelessly, with 
such stilted dialogue and such an all- 
consuming passion for clichés, that the 
interesting worth of the historical mate- 
rial he has assembled is very much 
douded. It is annoying to find Rhett 
Butler jumping from the covers of a 
much more significant novel of the Con- 
federacy into Mr. Mason’s book, thinly 
disguised as the blockade-runner, “Ras- 
cal Rafe” Bryson, arrogant, handsome, 
and deadly both with women and duel- 
ling pistols. The writer does better with 
his other protagonist, a Charleston news- 
paper editor, until he mixes him up in 
melodramatic situations that are more 
in keeping with Mr. Mason’s Colonel 
North stories of international intrigue 
than with a serious historical approach. 
Little, Brown has done well by the 
book, which should make an excellent 
movie if Clark Gable has time on his 
hands; and the supplementary pages of 
drawings by John Alan Maxwell im- 
personating Alistair Bryson, the Charles- 
ton editor, are pleasant sketches wholly 

in the mood of the character. 
DORAN HURLEY, 


BEGINNINGS: PROSE 


AND VERSE 
By New Catholic Writers. 239 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $3.50 


In 1921, shortly after his conversion, 
Giovanni Papini finished his monumen- 
tal Life of Christ. Literate American 
Catholics eagerly awaited a translation 
from the Italian of this masterpiece of- 
fered by its author as a tribute to his 
newly found Faith, but they were dis- 
appointed when it was finally published 
in the United States. The reason: the 
Scriptural quotations were from the 
King James Bible. The publisher ex- 
plained, deferentially, that there were 
not enough Catholic readers in this 
country, so why should he care whether 
his translator used the Catholic or Prot- 
estant version of the Testament. Unfor- 
tunately, he was right. Why should a 
mere handful of Catholic readers be 
considered when it was well known that 
Catholic books had few readers? 

Over the past thirty-three years, how- 
ever, American Catholics have mani- 
fested a slow but steady growth of in- 
terest in books. ‘Today Catholics are 
beginning to read. Present sales of Cath- 
olic books are now at record peaks, 
although still far lower than should be. 
Aware that our readers may soon out- 
distance our writers, critics and publish- 
ers have long been concerned with the 
problem of future Catholic literature in 
America. One publishing firm has taken 
a positive step. 

To spotlight the best young Catholic 
writers, Sheed & Ward ran a contest. 






Save z 2" RUGS 


\ FRE Luxury Broadloom Book 
: in Colors—Write Today! 
MAL this coupon or a postcard for fas- 
cinating, new, money-saving Olson 
book . . 40 pages of Rugs and model rooms 
in actual colors. Tells how to get lovely, 
deep-textured, Reversible Broadloom 
Rugs at a big saving by sending your 
Old Rugs, Clothing to Olson Factory. 
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Your Choice of: , 
44 lovely, up-to-date, solid 

and two-tone colors, casual I 

new texture blends and em- | 

bossed effects, leaf and floral i 
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designs, colorful Early Your 

American and Oriental pat- Name.. For Your Friends 
terns,—tegardless of colors Just write each name 
in your old materials. a and address in margin 





a I ra rae aera renee ere or on postcard and we 
seamless, any length—sizes will mail Money-Sav- 
you can't get elsewhere. 1 Town State Ing Rug Book, FREE. 


A icnti tment, 57, OLSON RUG CO. Cicsco%s, m.t 
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AT LAST—THE DOLLAR BIBLE 


‘This is the Bible for the people” cs x» 





— HOME should have a BIBLE—and here’s the 
COMPLETE DOUAY BIBLE, 1648 pages, 3 maps — 
beautifully bound and printed. YOURS FOR ONLY $1. 


Just put $1 (one dollar) in an envelope and mail it with your 
name and address on the form below to: 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 
39, ECCLESTON SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND. 


By return of post 
you will get a 
Bible you'll be 
proud to own. 





Postage to England, 





8 cents sea-mail, 
15 cents air-mail. 
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12 Heads for...... $ 4.00 
A booklet for children aged | | 25 Heads for...... $ 7.10 
9-12 years, based on The Way 50 Heads for...... $11.75 
of Divine Love, or a Message of 75 Heads for...... $16.75 
the Sacred Heart to the World. 100 Heads for...... $19.00 
Josefa Mendenez, r.S.C.J. 200 Heads for...... $36.00 
‘awe : 300 Heads for...... $51.00 
31 visits .. . each illustrated .. . Sith Sheeie hee... $80.00 
2 colors . . . Price 30 cents Prices on Larger Quantities on Request 
Order from: F. O. B. PHILADELPHIA 
MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE All Good Lengths — 36 to 48 Inches 
OF THE SACRED HEART, THE NIESSEN COMPANY 
Punshann, walla We are seueeeanenaaamniins of Palm 
Attention: Book Service Department. 256-70 S. 23rd St. Philadelphia 3, Po. 
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MADONNA VEILS 


In Gass case, carry 
our purse 
Wear” when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Black, Navy or 
Madonna Blue net 
$1.00 postpaid 
White Sheer 
$2.00 postpaid 
Black Lace Mantellas 
$1.00 postpaid 





MADONNA VEILS 


Box 1422, Sta. H 
BUFFALO 14, N. Y. 














SLEEP EASY 


Avoid Drugs. Latest im- 
ported Swiss idea. Com- 
fortable, safe, ‘‘Noyzout” 
Ear Stoppers, with 
Chlorophyll Antiseptic. 
Two pares only 25¢ 
Guarante 
NEW REX. PRODUCTS, 

1701-3 East 70th St., 

Cleveland, Ohio 














OF THIS FAMOUS 
FOOD SUPPLEMENT 


and SAVE OVER S3 PER 100! 


16 VITAMINS 
12 MINERALS 


In a Single Tablet 
LESS 


THAN y VAS DAY 


Including the Important 
“RED” Vitamin B-12 
Along With Other Stimulants 
Growth of 


RED BLOOD CELLS— 


Try this Freshly-Packed all-Vitamin-Mineral 
Formula, PLEMS—containing 28 Nutritional 
Factors—at a cost of $2.35 for 100 Tablets 
—one a day is an adequate dose. 

Again VITAMIN-QUOTA 
supplying the vitamin needs to millions at 
amazing savings Here, combined in one 
small tablet called PLEMS, you get 16 high- 


FOR 


the 


for 


leads the way in 














potency vitamins and 12 minerals. Included 
in this outst: anding formula are the amaz 
ED” Vitamin B-12 and Folic Acid 

re sti cng the medical world and 

ark the greate advance in blood building 
since liver. He Setenors vitamins of this type 
have been very expensive, but they are now 
available in PLEMS at a price within the 
reach of all Compare the potencies in 
PLEMS—and don't forget that potency is 
he one factor which determines value— 
with vitamin-mineral products you are now 
using or with any supplements containing 
these splerdid blood-building factors and 
see how much you can save Nowhere in 
America will you find such unitage in a 
single tablet so reasonably priced. No mat- 
ter which vitamins you have used and how 
much you have paid for them you should 
test the value of this truly fine guaranteed- 


potency formula now 


Each PLEMS tablet contains 


Vit. A 5,000 USP units Cal. Pantothenate3 Mg 
Vit. D 1,600 USP units Niacinamide 20 Mg 


Vitamin B-12 2 Meg. Vitamin K 0.2 Mg 
Folic Acid 03 Mg. Vitamin E 1.25 1.U 
Vitamin C 50 Mg. Biotin | Meg. 
Vitamin B-1 5 Mg. Rutin | Mo. 
Vitamin B-2 2 Mo Choline 10 Mo 
Vitamin B-6 05 Mg. Inesitol 10 Mo 
Cobalt 0.15 Mo lodine 0.15 Mo 
Copper 1 Mg. Molybdenum 0.5 Mg. 
Fluorine 01 Mo. Potassium 5 Mo 
Iron 15 Mo Zine i Mg. 
Calcium 143 Mg. Magnesium 10 Mg. 
Manganese 1 Mo Phosphorus 110 Mg 
One tablet daily meets or exceeds the 


MINIMUM daily Vitar 
100 Tablets $ 2.35 


iin requirements 


250 Tablets $ 5.25 


500 Tablets $10.00 1,000 Tablets $19.00 
PLEMS are sold only at the addresses be- 
low. We pay all postage Order C.O.D. or 


save all charges by sending check or money 


order. Money back if not satisfied 
VITAMIN-QUOTA 

One of the world's largest distributors of 

vitamins, Est. 1923. Serving over 1,250,000 


families, coast-to-coast. 
Dept. T-604, 880 Broadway, N. Y. 3, N. Y. or 
Dept. T-604, 1125 Crenshaw Blivd., 
Los Angeles 19, California 
Sales in Calif. add 4° to total of order. 











Over four thousand manuscripts were 
entered. The judges went to work. Be- 
ginnings: Prose and Poetry contains the 
hardy survivors. 

American Catholics should dip into 
this magnificent anthology. We owe it 
not only to the winners of the contest, 
but to ourselves; for there is something 
here to satisfy everyone’s taste. Some ol 
the stories and poems, moreover, are of 
such excellence that a pleasant time will 
be had speculating what writers 
may greats of tomorrow. 

GEORGE A. 


BIRD OF SORROW 


over 
become the 
CEVASCO. 


By John Romaniello. 221 pages. 
Kenedy. $3.50 
“American imperialist, go home!” That 


was Fathe1 
the 
than 
Province. 
of Sorrow 
Red Army 

This 


months 


John Roman’s thanks from 
People’s Government 
twenty 


alter 
in Kwangsi 
No wonder felt the Bird 
had truly accompanied the 
into Dragon 
account of a = missioner’s last 
China the typical 
pattern of petty persecutions, wholesale 
atrocities, and habitual 
that the Reds have 
country they occupy. 


more 
vears’ labor 


he 
Lown. 
in follows 
of 
in 
For the two priests 


fear arrest 


instigated every 
ol Joseph’s Mission, many of the in- 

surrounding the Communists’ 
arrival were merely annoying, like their 
billeting ten men in the rectory parlor, 
or their periodic arrival in the middle 
of the 


cidents 


night with a search warrant; some 


were ridiculous, like their suspicion of 


the mission’s live turkey, which they 
sneeringly referred to as the “American 
chicken”; but there were harrowing 


moments, too, like those that precluded 

the murder of a beloved old friend. 
Throughout the nerves it was 

from the faith and loyalty of his adopted 


war of 


congregation that Father Roman drew 
much of his own strength—from the 
deep experience of offering the final 


Mass for hundreds of 
the 


Christians before 

from witnessing 
a vibrant young girl reduced to rags af 
ter she had defied the Party; from the 
reassuring handclasp of a child who 
broke through a barricade of soldiers to 
reach him. When the regime arbi- 
trarily expelled him with fifteen minutes 
to pack for the journey back to America, 
these latter memories were the ones that 
sustained his belief the indomitable 
and time again 
they had proved the ancient proverb: 
“You cannot prevent the Bird of Sorrow 
from flying over your head, but you 
can keep him from nesting in your 
hair.” 


Church was closed: 


new 


Chinese spirit. Time 


To a great extent Monsignor Roman- 
iello’s life parallels the situation of the 
book’s main character. The story there 
fore human interest 
not a polished literary style. 

LOIS SLADE PUSATERI. 


conveys a genuine 


appeal 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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DAY AFTER TOMORROW. By Roma 
Rudd Turkel. 242 pages. Kenedy. $3.75 
This book belongs to the dozens of sim. 
ilar popular books in the general field 
of psychology, except that it deals with 
a popular presentation of geriatrics in 
preparation for retirement and the time 
that follows. There is nothing novel in 
the material of this book. However, the 
expression of the author is at times stim- 
ulating and extremely clear. This js 
the chief claim to any popularity which 
the book might have. 

One would wish that there would be 
less sermonizing and dogmatism, inas- 
much as everybody knows that if we all 
would keep and live up to the command. 
ments of God this book would not be 
nec essary e 

Two chapters are especially interest- 
ing: those on Blind Spots and on Life 
Boats. As the book is presented in a 
readable style, and the subject 
it should be enjoyable reading 
lor the average lay person. 


simple, 
is timely, 


VALIANT WOMAN. 
Boland. 


Edited 
$2.50. 
articles by a 
South Bend, 
who have 


by Peg 
Lhis is 


group 


195 pages. Grail. 


a collection of 
all from 


and all married, 


women, Indiana, 
faced or are 
still facing some serious personal crisis. 
Che problems confronting these women 
are all different: 
cer when she 


one was dying from can- 
her article, 

husband, 
child, 


Japanese 


wrote one had 


an another had a 
three 
But they 
common solution: complete 
to the will of God. The 
stories are all healthily from. self- 
pity, many of them are quite humorous, 
and all of them take a direct approach 
io reality, 


alcoholic 


Mongoloid one was years 


in a 


all 


abandonment 


prison camp. 


have a 


free 


however grim. 


THE LAST CRUSADER. By Louis de 
Wohl. 448 pages. Lippincott. $3.95. Mr. 
de Wohl recreates the last flashes of 


brilliance of the Spanish Empire before 
the Armada. The Last Crusader 
Juan of Austria who, at twenty-four, 
the 
to majestic triumph over the 
and Mohammedan forces. 
achieves a great deal. 


is Don 
led 
Holy League of the Christian world 
Turkish 
The author 
In addition to a 
vibrant picture of the age, he depicts 
the inner growth of his hero in a most 
memorable way. 

In this respect, it is a rather unique 
historical novel. Don Juan, bastard son 
of Emperor Charles V, with no right to 
the throne becomes, nevertheless, the 
moving spirit of his country. 

That excellent atmosphere of Spanish 
faith and soul-searching emanating from 
Don Juan raises 
place. 


it above the common- 
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Exciting reading, a good tale, which 
pands the horizons of both mind and 


brit 


THE BOOK OF MIRACLES. By Zsolt 
radi. 316 pages. Farrar, Straus and 
wdahy. $5.00. This is not a mere cat- 
logue of miracles, and so the curious 
fs might be looking for such will not 
pd it here. 

However, for all those who are gen- 
jnely interested in the miraculous and 
e extraordinary, Zsolt Aradi contrib- 
¥ appreciably to their better under- 
nding. The pious and the faithful 
ill be fortified by this firm and intelli- 
nt study. The skeptic—while he may 
t be convinced—will at least better 
ypreciate the belief of Christians 
roughout the ages, and understand the 
orough reasonableness of it. 

Not only are genuine miracles con- 
fered, but also occultism and its prob- 
ms, and Satan’s powers. The appendix 
beatification and canonization briefly 
als with these processes, showing their 
sinction and significance. 

The book is indexed: references and 
tes in each chapter are gathered under 
apter headings at the end: and a good- 
ed bibliography is provided. The 
face is by Father Agostino Gemelli, 
FM, President of the Pontifical Acad- 
ay of Science, and an eminent psychol- 
ist and psychiatrist in his own right. 





HE HOLYDAY BOOK. By Francis X. 
eiser. 217 pages. Harcourt, Brace. 
“he a recent Worship article, 
th Weiser suggests that much litur- 
ical inspiration can be spread by ex- 
aining old customs before trying to 
troduce new ones. And he concludes, 
Vhen we Catholics write about our 
n religious feasts and customs, the 
al is to present our very best not only 
devotion and inspiration but also in 
olarship.” 
} Father Weiser himself has fulfilled 
x of the need for this scholarship. 
olyday Book is the final volume of his 
filogy on the cycle and celebration of 
iristian feasts (previously, The Chvrist- 
as Book and The Easter Book). De- 
htful anecdotes about a wide variety 
customs surrounding the feasts of the 
hurch year contribute to a_ better 
derstanding of how a holiday can be, 
rall, a holy day. 


THE ‘een RAWLINGS 
LEADER. y Julia Scribner Bigham. 
4 pages, . Bag $5.00. The Marjorie 
kwlings Reader returns into print her 
ne early novel, South Moon Under. 
also contains superb selections from 
brass Creek, The Yearling, and When 
he W hippoorwill. 

Mrs. Rawlings’ power as a regional 
titer is reflected in these stories of 
hoonshining and alligator hunting, 

















Sign of the Cross 


Cuff links or jeweled pendant, in clear 
Lucite, with cross of rhinestones, on onyx- 
like background. Exquisitely fashioned in 
3-dimensional design. Ideal Christmas gift 
—a treasured possession, worn with pride 
and dignity. 


Gift box and tax incl. Immediate delivery prepaid. 


Cuff Link 

uff Links FASHIONS IN 3-D 

Pendant ®0x 4187 Dept. C., 
62.95 Normandy Branch, 
Sold Miami Beach, Fla. 

Separately 














Father Flanagan’s 


BOYS TOWN CHOIR 


Father Francis Schmift, Director 
Now Booking — Fall 1957 Tour 


Write Msgr. Nicholas H. Wegner, Boys Town, Nebr. 











POCONO 


VACATION or HONEY 
MOUNT AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. D: 
and Entertainment Nitely in Beautiful ‘‘Club 
zanne.”’ Adjoining estate of Villa of Our Lady 
of Poconos. Beoecnel Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR. 
acationers Bkiet. V—Honeymooners Bklet. B 


Mount Airy Lodge 
MOUNT POCONO 29, PA, 
Phone: Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 











If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. D-44, Wilmette, Ill. 











BE YOUR OWN 


‘MUSIC TEACHER 


Send For Free Book Telling How Easily 
You Can Learn Piano, Guitar, Accordion, 
ANY Instrument This EASY A-B-C Way 


Now IT’S EASY to learn music at 
home. No tiresome ‘‘exercises.’’ No 
teacher, just START RIGHT OUT playing simple 
pieces. Thousands now play who never thought they 
could. Our pictured lessons make it easy as A-B-C 
to learn to play popular music, hymns, classical and 
any other music on easy-pay plan; only a few cents 
a lesson. Over 900,000 students! (Our 59th success- 
ful year.) 
Stop Cheating Yourself of these Joys! 

Popularity! New friends. Gay parties. Good times. 
Career. Extra Money. Understand, appreciate and con- 
verse about music. Learn lives ‘and compositions of 
modern and great masters . . . Relax! Banish worries 
and frustrations. Satisfy self- -expression, creative urge. 
Gain self-confidence. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK. Find out why our 
method can teach you quickly, easily, inexpensively. 
Write for 36-page illus- 
trated Free Book. No ob- 
2, ligation. Mention your 
& favorite instrument. Just 
mail coupon below today! 
No salesman will call. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Studio A1151 
Port Washington, N. Y. 
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| u. s. SCHOOL oF music | 
| Studio A1151, Port Washington, N. Y. | 
Please send me your 36-page illustrated Free 
| Book. I would like to play (Name instrument). l 
| Instrument ..ccccccccccccccccccccccces l 
| Have you | 
| Imatrumemt? .ccccccccccccccccscceccees | 
l OLE eee TT Te TTT TT ee coce : 
| (Please Print) | 
4a AGBTOEE cc cccccceevrsseeveccesereseces | 








BUY DIRECT and 


SAVE::/2 


on ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 
EASY TERMS 


Accordions of famous makes and 
breath-taking beauty now can be 
yours! Mail coupon for FREE 
Color Catalog and amazing 
Wholesale Prices. Special offer 
for limited 
time only. 
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TRY BEFORE YOU BUY 
World’s largest selection 
directfrom Importer to you! 
30 models to choose from. (Qi iV ii: 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ° 
or your money back. Trade- MAIL 
ins accepted. Terms low as 

$10 monthly. Write today! —* 









Big op boo! ge Color Catalog— 
Color ull details. 


Catalog Name 


+ we . £ | Address 


City. ———— 


ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OUTLET 


2003 W. Chicago Ave., Dept. TS-17, Chicago, Ill. ° 
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IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 
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Blarney Castle Products Co. 


BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 











Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 






} Teaching ® Foreign 
® Youth Work Missions 
@ Farming ®@ Clerical Work 
© Trades 


Write for literature to 
Brother Hyacinth, < Cc. 
St. a Juniora’ 
Valatie 9, New Yo = 


Brother re c.s.c. 
218 Dujarie Hall 


or 
Notre Dame, 











MEN IN SANDALS 


The Discaiced Carmelite Fathers 
combine a life of contemplation and 
action For information about the 
priesthood or brotherhood, write to: 
Director of Vocations, Discalced 
Carmelite Monastery, Warren 
t., Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
tion and training given after admission. 
oe 7+ ceed AND PRACTICAL 
STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
X-RAY 7m , LABORATORY 
TECHNICIA 
COOKS - BAKE RS - DIETICIANS 
PHARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 
FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 
HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 
ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 
PAINTERS - C ARPENTERS 
Sanctify yourself and serve Christ’s sick 
as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
sent without charge or obligation. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, Ill. 





PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 





Director of Vocations 


415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please 
obligation, some of 
literature. 


1,  ¥. 


send me, without 
your vocational 
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feuding and country dances. She inter- 
prets the speech and traditions, and 
most important the dignity of the Flor- 
ida crackers she lived among, with an 
educated heart and pen. 

In contrast, her “sophisticated” tales 
flimsy stuff. But they have their 
place in this collection. They prove 
how truly rooted was Mrs. Rawlings’ 
inspiration in the hard, primitive life of 
scrub and range. 


are 


MIRACLE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
By Harnett T. Kane & Inez Henry. 320 
pages. Doubleday. $3.95. Martha Berry 
was born to Southern plantation aris- 
tocracy but as someone said after her 
death in 1942 she always believed “that 
everybody was someone.” That “every- 
body” extended to the poorest and most 
illiterate people of the backwoods and 
mountain recesses. Out of what began 
an accidental encounter with three 
small mountain boys came one of the 
most unusual educational institutions in 
America if not in the world, the Berry 
Schools, beginning as a humble log 
cabin and developing into a college 
campus, all built by the students them- 
This incredible woman, 
beautiful, about to be married, turned 
her back on herself and traveled the 
length and breadth of the country beg- 
ging funds for her school, stopping at 
nothing, not even the White House. 
She was a woman of remarkable courage 
and vision, of prayer and action, living, 
as she believed, “not to be 
unto, but to minister.” 


as 


selves. young, 


ministered 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY—HALI- 
FAX. By Sister Maura, S.C. 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto. $4 This 
centennial chronicle is an absorbing 
sketch of monumental accomplishments. 
It with the Halifax branch 
of the spiritual family of Mother Seton. 
In 1855, six pioneers from the United 


269 pages. 


has to do 


States established the Halifax mother- 
house. Now, over 1600 Sisters staff hos- 
pitals, schools, and orphanages from 
coast to coast, throughout Canada and 


the U.S. A. Archbishop Berry of Halifax 
introduces this saga of charity in action. 
The author keynotes her narration in a 
biography of Mother Elizabeth Seton, 
the American convert and foundress, 
who patterned our American Catholic 
parochial school system. Well illustrated 


and penned in a masterful style, this 
up-to-the-minute history should be of 
keen interest to everyone—Catholic or 


non-Catholic—who realizes the top prior- 
ity of well-integrated social service and 
of sound, religiously balanced education. 
Meriting special mention is the voca- 
tional inspiration, implicit within the 
pages of Sister Maura’s book, which is 
bound to appeal to aspirants to the 
religious life as exemplified by the Sis- 
ters of Charity of Halifax. 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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I, was during one of these drives that 
the Archbishop, characteristically choos- 
ing duty rather than safeguarding his 


ten health, almost died. Never adjusting to 

the winters in the North—even today 

he shivers unhappily from the cold, de- 

spite the indispensable warm sweater 

yr underneath his robes—he developed a 

severe chill one evening near Madison. 

Monsignor (now Bishop) Roman At- 

kielski, Observing that his cheeks were 

flushed and his teeth chattering, begged 

Sm mahe Archbishop to return home and can- 

ne cel the evening engagements. He refused, 

aving that he would not disappoint his 

g., people. He held to his schedule, but a 
critical siege of pneumonia resulted. 

In Milwaukee, Archbishop Stritch in- 

tensified his interest in social problems. 

“| always had this interest,” he explains, 

) for titnur the depression brought it forth as 

Id be a practical reality.” \nother problem he 

ersonalyeced Was the bitter and unreasonable 

‘Pfrictions among the great national 


«.feroups Which make up the city. 
grou] I 


Untfor- 


tunately, these frictions 





even entered 

*sseeedinto the life of the Church. Archbishop 

Stritth was the diocese’s first “Trish” 

_ Archbishop, but his unusual name (un- 

ars $5 Fusual, that is, in that it is not readily 

NEWAL Brecognizable as Irish) proved to be a 

af: blessing. The Poles thought he was 

Polish, the Germans were convinced 

that he was German, and the Irish knew 

——Ethat he was one of them. By the time 

the confusion was clarified no one really 

a «ared—he was claimed by all and beloved 
secessnffby all 

On March 7, 1940, Archbishop Stritch 

ate... succeeded the recently deceased George 

iat ll Cardinal Mundelein as Archbishop of 

NEWAL PChicago. The greatest honor of all came 

d: six years later when, on December 23, 







1945, Pope Pius XII named him a Car- 
linal-Priest. With Archbishop Edward 
Mooney, his good friend who had been 
imilarly honored. he flew 


to Rome— 


a iis first plane flight—to receive his “red 

: iat” from the Holy Father on February 

18, 1946. The new Cardinal acknowl- 

edged this honor as a tribute “to the 

ae zeal of my clergy, to the deep faith of 
my people.” 

ATE....@ It is hard to know any man really 

well. is even more difhcult to know 

BILL e 

someone well who has achieved posi- 

ition of eminence. But to really know 

__ (Cardinal Stritch, as most of those who 

bscription} i ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

iave been associated with him have dis- 

2.50 covered, is almost impossible. This, de- 

ear spite his child-like simplicity of spirit 

and gracious, friendly manner that 

[om on oi 


— 


quickly puts at ease even the most self- 
conscious. But he is deceptively simple 
in that the depths are impenetrable and, 
alter years of knowing him, 
not know him better than 
ithe first meeting. 


you might 


you did at 





PRINCE AMONG MEN 
(Continued from page 15 ) 


His deep humility and kindness, how- 
ever, are obvious to anyone. Basically a 
shy man, he is particularly at ease with 
children and frequently will halt a pro- 
cession to visit with a delighted child. 
Sometimes when he walks in his neigh- 
borhood—the long daily walks he 
to love still another casualty 
increasingly hard schedule—he 
charmed by street children who run up 


used 
are ol 


his is 


and call out “Hi Cardinal!” “How are 
you today?” he will inquire. “OK,” they 
shout as they dance around him. On 


these walks, too, the most disreputable 
bum can obtain, simply by asking, what- 
cver money he has in his pocket. (All 
of the Cardinal’s personal funds are 
used for charity.) 

Many who have known Car- 
dinal Stritch for years cannot remember 
ever secing him lose his temper. But he 
cid at ago. And so 
unique staff talked of 
for days. The circumstances 
that St. 
as many have pointed out, the 
resembles 


of those 


least once, 


that 


years 
Was it his 
nothing else 
were such even Francis (who, 
Cardinal 
than a little) might 
have been excused for exploding, but all 
the Cardinal actually 
his pencil across the 


have 


more 


did was to throw 
He could 
consternation if 
had thrown a hand grenade. 

Probably, 


room. 


not caused more 


he 


his kindness is most exem- 


plified when it becomes necessary to 


administer discipline to someone under 


his care. If the occasion demands he 
can be severe, but it is always much 
harder on him than on the culprit. 
When someone does not measure up, 
the Cardinal asks himself over and over, 
“How have I failed?’ and seems to put 
the blame on his own shoulders rather 


than where it justly belongs. One friend 
remembers a time when a very serious 
violation required the Cardinal to ad- 
minister strong disciplinary 
\fter the painful interview the 
broke into tears. 

Cardinal Stritch still seems puzzled 
how and he the Arch- 
bishop of Chicago. difident man- 
ner, his gratitude small kindnesses, 
his solicitude for those about him leave 
no doubt of his humility. Yet no one is 
more the dignity of his 
position or of the importance of repre- 
senting the Holy Father. (This con- 
sciousness is readily apparent and even 
the most Babbit-like would never 
sider slapping him on the back.) 
ways, everywhere, he is the 
He has overpowering sense of 
sponsibility the Church, and it is 
virtually impossible for him not to re- 
late even the smallest action to the good 


measures. 
Cardinal 


became 
His 
for 


1o why 


conscious of 


con- 

Al- 
Churchman. 
an re- 
to 


of the Church and to evaluate it by 
that standard. 
rhis consciousness of the dignity of 









Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


MANY PERSONS say 
you and I” instead of 
you and me” use 
“whom” Every time 
or write you show what you are 
Mistakes in English reveal 
of education, refinement Real 
command of English ll he 
you reach any goal. 

Only 15 minutes a day wit 
Cody’s famous invention—and you can ac- 
tually your English improve 
teaches by HABIT—makes it easier to 
Wonderful self-correctir lessons 
FREE BOOK: Lack of lan 
thousands of dollars every year See what Mr 
method can do for you; it costs nothing to find out 
now for free book. ‘tHow You Can Master Good English 
5 * Sherwin Cody — in English, 
‘Port Washington, 


Basal hoses 
“between 
“who four 
you speak 


—or 





Sherwin Co 


It 
do the right way. 





power may be costing 


661 Central Drive, 


"Sherwin Cody Course in English 
igo Central Drive t Washington, 
without obligz 
Can 
inutes 


ation) free 
Master Good 
a Day.’’ No 


year 


Can [ At My Age, 


Become A Hotel Executive? 


¢s! The success of Lewis Gradu- 


ates proves you can qualify for 





















hotel, motel, club 

nt house positions. 
‘“‘Now Execu- es everywhere, for 
tive House- and mature. Previ- 
keeper of ice proved unneces- 
hotel in spare time at 
Perry 


1rough resident class- 

gton. Nationwide 
Service FREE 
book “Your Big 





Approved for ALL Veteran Training 


ler Lewis Hotel Training School 
pr tp Desk CA-6803, 
gia A Wash. 7, D.C. 4ist yr. 


Write Today for FREE BOOK 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragrapis. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to seil; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
tight away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 139-A, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 





RAISING FUNDS? 








you can’t 
go wrong 
with... 


Retails for $1.00 pkg. 
of a doz. You make a 
handsome profit. Write 


of thousands already sold 
eln demand — everyone thot sees 
them wants them 
eUseful—clothes will not slip off 
for free literature and hangers—no shoulder creases 
sample. or rust marks, 


JAMES E. ST. JOHN CO. 


Dept. G., 2511 York St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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Xaverian Brothers 
TEACHERS OF YOUTH 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 


FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST | bis Position, probably more than ay 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER other reason, accounts for the lonely li mist 
@ .Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner he leads. “A bishop must necessarily beg = not 





life of complete sacrifice — a @ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest a lo = ins. As ish 
life devoted to Catholic Edu- For information about Holy al nely man, he explains \s he has plis 
cation — Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth- | grown older, as his friends of youyf histo 
For further information: ers who assist them, write to | aati Li d } a I s : ° | 
e Brother Paul, C.F.X. Father Joseph Quinn, €.S.C. vave died, as he has risen in the hie Br 
averian Colloge—Box § Holy Cross Fathers archy, he has turned more and mo to 1 
Siver Spring, Md. North Easton 3, Mass. : , 





a _ | within himself. From his earliest yeq) the | 


YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS CHRIST'S MEDICAL CORPSMEN | 1" (i Priesthood, he had a fear gy ice 
r <4 ry > - 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- ee ae ies ee nats . a a 
; CIALLY CHRIST - Young Man, may attain SS Cau ar. ‘ ep s rituality) 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master to personal holiness and help to save souls by his almost mystic nature, has made hin field 
and interested in boarding school work or the | embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. : be » Same Atle I 




















en. 6am tne am ele ame Write: a man set apart, a man who ives Tha 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, St. Joseph's Novitiate, or Hospitalter, Brothers. of much ot his God and his Church th som 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. St dota ot God. Box 170, ee A he has little left for aaa Dae else. Thi don 
Route |, Ojai, Calif. Gloucester, Mass. he accepts. still 

A notable characteristic of the Cardi R 


TH Ee Cc HRISTIAN | 8 ROTH ERS nal is his refusal to be hurried in maj) hav! 


ing a decision. His patience in thi cler 








A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys respect frequently exceeds that of thos firm 
* Religious Teachers. | Pe ae Bae 

bd Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills | who are awaiting the decision. He wil and 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: never act unless the issues are clear, rr | and 

De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal Institute 7 ee P ‘ ' - 
Lafayette (3), La. Barrytown (3), N. Y. at least clarified as much as counsel, def for 

La Salle College Mont La Salle La Salle Institute liberation, and prayer can make possibly s€€ 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. Napa (1), Cal. Glencoe (2), Mo. He wants to do what is best for tha ¢vé 








Church and he wants to avoid causing Th 
| sorrow to anyone by his judgment, Hy and 
periods of preoccupation (indicated o tim: 
| dinarily when he strokes his nose) ag 0! 





PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 


in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. devoted to thinking through problem: Cor 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. in order to insure a just and right def litt 
Write for further information to the | 


cision. Once his mind is made up, hov 

















PIARIST FATHERS P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. | ever, he acts quickly and, as one int os 
mate has pointed out, “he will do what} 
es a he has decided must be done, no mattet 

if it kills him.” ¢ 

SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES Fe ee : 
Cardinal Stritch is not one to see 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
their minor seminary and novitiate. Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the 
United States. Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 
men, 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 
join as Lay Brothers 


Address: Director of Vocations 





out controversy or to indulge in startling ~~ 
public statements. He does not hesitatq 
to take a public stand when necessanj 











Sacred 8 a oe na Tes Ilinols. but, if possible, he prefers the quiet a 
proach. At all times he tries to confin is 
= : area ; himself to the teachings of the Churd 
“Since I cannot distinguish in publi oe 
Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” between myself and my office and, evel al 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS though I may have personal opinions # the 


a citizen, [ withhold commert unleg 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong a: AL wap: i . lan 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, there is a clear need in the public §00G an 
Haiti, Guatemala and Chile. Also Home Missions in the U.S.A. I never enter into mere political que , 


ol 
IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. tions, but this doesn’t mean I am nq 0. 











: d gel 

extremely interested in them. Ca 

eae ———— Recently a layman friend had the op) j;, 
. _ . 5 

portunity of an extended visit with th ,) 


Cardinal and he used the occasion t§ 


re 

See YOURSELF seek his opinion on a variety of topic) 
He was amazed at the breadth of th 

as a PASSIONIST Cardinal’s interests and knowledge an 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and his willingness to comment on what ott rol 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, ers might have considered presumptuow 


Spi 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- | questions. ¥ 
treats As Missionary Home or | The Cardinal showed intense interes co 
Abroad. |: ee ‘ale ‘oer . 
| in contemporary art, music, and lite ;, 

As wor HER You Will: Pray | ature and told of his hopes for the {v 
and ork in the Monastery, Learn- | ture: “We have had to pass through C: 
ing Trades to help with Monastery pee ART piel ge Sega blicati i 
supplies and maintenance. negative stage in which the obligatiog ,.,, 





to be constructive has been neglected) jj, 
For Complete Information write to: Now we must emphasize the positiv’ 














i de 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. and we must develop intellectual lead} 4, 
Passionist Monastery Passionist Monast aoa “= 
_1901 West Street 5700 North Harlem Avenve base : ‘ : 
Union City, New Jersey Chicago 31, Illinois Reflecting on the international scene ¢, 

If you live in any state If you live in Ohio o a oe Se ~ = ’ 
oun? af Ohio. ago | gl | the Cardinal pointed out: “It seems ™§  g, 
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mistakes and failures of America and 
not enough on our very great accom- 
plishments during this critical period in 
history.” 

Bridling a bit when he was referred 
to in the discussion as a conservative, 
the Cardinal explained: “In social jus- 
tice and in social charity, I make no 
distinction between conservative and 
liberal. On basic principles in the social 
field, 1 am for action and good action. 
That doesn’t make me a conservative. 
Sometimes you are so classified if you 
don’t take a rigid stand where there is 
still room for legitimate controversy.” 

Reminded that some Catholic writers 


have suggested the possibility of anti- 
cericalism in America, the Cardinal 


firmly rejected their views: “Our bishops 
and priests have come from the people 
and have a strong feeling and sympathy 
for the people and their needs. I do not 
see anticlericalism as an important or 
even an incipient problem in our land. 
The old relationship between the priest 
and his people has changed with the 
times. It’s all our Church, the Church 
of the people as well as my Church. 
Constructive criticism, 
little destructive at 


even if it is a 


times, is not anti- 





e@ Everyone has a right to his own 
opinion; it’s generally of no use to 
anyone else.—Dublin Opinion 





clericalism. A growing impatience with 
us by some young intellectuals is not 
bad; in fact, it can be good.” 

As for the much-discussed ‘Catholic 
ghetto,” admitted: “There is some 
truth to the charge, mainly because in 
the past there were many social and 


he 


language barriers as well as opposition 
and persecution which separated Cath- 


olics from others and threw them to- 
gether. While there is still room for 


Catholics to further recognize their ob- 
ligation to the body politic and to the 
whole world, the vast improvement in 
recent years has made it a problem of 
minor consequence.” 

And on a problem close to his heart 
and ever-present in his archdiocese, the 
role of the Negro in American life, he 
spoke out “We must 
work a basis of full integration. It 
cannot be accomplished overnight, but 
ti must come.” 

Today in Chicago his flock looks upon 
Cardinal Stritch with 
tenderness, and a 


unequivocally: 
on 


an intimacy, a 
that seems un- 
limited. The Holy Father expressed their 
devotion on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the consecration of Cardinal Stritch: 
“The power of your mind and the gen- 
erosity of your heart have found full 
scope and expression in the great See of 
Chicago.” 


love 
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THE SOCIETY OF MARY 


@ Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. ) 
@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. 
@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. » 
For more information send—p.0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. 


this ad to the VOCATION—1 101 S. Lindbergh Bivd., Kirkwood 22, Mo. | 
DIRECTOR at address—Jackson Ave. & E i ae 


®@ All living a common life. 


mory Rd., Mineola, 


—University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. : 4 
yO ee 1 
roses SRG ojo. <6. 0:r0e «PON Grab osc cee 





with me? 


LA Mennais College, 





| am a Teaching Brother 


BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 


(LA MENNAIS BROTHERS) 


After thinking it over, | decided to give my whole attention to the 
training of American high school boys. 
is a very essential part of her mission. 


For information, write to: 


BROTHER MASTER OF NOVICES, F.I.C. 


one of several 


The Church thinks my work 
Would you like to come 


Alfred, Maine 











BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
= exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 


Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 
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“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 
| and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 
| gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 
| ages, and does social work. 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 


New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 





YOU CAN WIN SOULS 
For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
celal Service, teachin 
catechism, In U. 8, ant 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 





Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
-<-Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 











The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 


“Your Life—What Shall It Be?” Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 


THE BERNARDINE SISTERS, 0.8. 


need vocations for teaching, nursing, caring for 


orphans, the aged, retreat work. Foreign Missions. 
Write to Mother Provincial Mt. Alvernia, 
teading, Pa. Villa Maria, N. Stamford, Conn.— 
1045 N. Silvery Lane, Dearborn, Mich 

Address to Generalate: Maryview, Villanova, Pa. 


and West 





FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 

ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 

and Nurseries. Nursing in hospitals, homes for 

the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 

chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
Africag Sarawak and North Borneo. 
For information, write to 

Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 


Silver St. Middletown, Conn. 





THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebreske 








between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by @ friend of the 
Daughters of Oharity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 











this apostolate. 





SISTERS OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE 


offer to young women a life dedicated to God’s service in classrooms, hospitals, homes for 
the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes of the poor. Peace and happiness are to be found in 


Write for further information to: 
Sister Elizabeth, 4831 35th Ave., S. W., Seattle, Washington; or 
Sister Lawrence, 14 West 9th Avenue, Spokane, Washington. 
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4. - 5 aan iar os fi S 


Write to Rev, 
700 E. Church Lane 


Is God pe we you to oy Religious Life? 


Study your vocation by entering ANCILLA DOMINI ASPIRANTURE where you can 
follow your High School course. 


Mother Superior, 





wr zt 


Philadelphia 44, Pa. 











Is this 
NEW VOCATION 
for YOU? 


includes 





Yes, if you would live a dedicated life 
A potential Secular Institute, 
of Fatima wear modern street 
Varied apostolate 
ivine Office. 
House, 25 N. Highland Avenue, 


THE DAUGHTERS OF OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


in the world. 
Daughters of Our Lady 
dress, are self-supporting. 
parish visitation. Prayer life 
Write Miss Mary C. Long, Fatima 
Lansdowne 5, Pa. 


The 


Stresses 











The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing; dentistry; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 


a PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve Him. The Pas- 
sionist Sisters are a Congregation of trained Social Work- 
ers and Educators, affiliated with the Passionist Fathers. 
The Novitiate for the United States is at Mt. St. Joseph, 
Bristol, R. I. 





For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 








MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
Boys — Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
Gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


For 














Modern 
Samaritans 


dedicated 

to the care 

of the sick 
in the 
missions 


MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 11, PA. 


“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
14, Hil. 






































IN FLORIDA—A College 
Education for Your Daughter 


BARRY COLLEGE 


Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


MASTERS DEGREES 

in Education, English 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 

in Art, English, French, History, Latin, Music, Social 
Service, Spanish, Speech Arts, Teacher Training 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

in Biology, Chemistry, Dietetics, Elementary Teach- 
ing, Home Economics, Mathematics, Medical Tech- 


nology, Nursing, Physical Education, Pre-Medics. 
TWO-YEAR TERMINAL COURSE 
in Secretarial Science 

EXPENSES PER YEAR . . . $1300-1500 


For Information Address The Office of the Dean 


BARRY COLLEGE 


11300 N. £. SECOND AVENUE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Telephone PL. 9-2414 


ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, music, 
social activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
Complete sports program. Early application ad- 
vised. For catalog and information write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 











IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana Fully 
2-year college transfer with terminal 
home economics, secretarial. Art. 
ing harp). 4-year college preparatory high school 
on adjoining campus Social, educational and 
cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resident, 
day. Please state age, grade in school. Catal 

Registrar, Department Ss Washinaton 16. D. 
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courses in 
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ble for the objectionable parts of the movig 
See THe SIGN, August, page 23. 


Philip J. Scharper, 


living in Danville, 
your John Lester 
Television to bring me the word that Al. | 
toona contributed its Janet to the enter. | 
tainment scene. t 


article 
served 


days 
staging three plays a season from an on- | 
campus stage and theater which would be 








~—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Cat 


alog. 
2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 











We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 












LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 





one each for THE 
and Pennsylvania! 
With relatives by the name of Lafferty | 
Pennsylvania, it took § 
writing on Radio an 


5 
Three cheers, Sicy, 


“The Many-Gifted Mrs. Kerr” was fine | 


material for your November cover and the 


by Mr. Scharper. It was well-de. 
recognition for Scranton’s Bridget 
(Biddy-Jean, if she doesn’t mind) Collins 
And, in a way, recognition for Scranton’ | 
Marywood College which she attended be. 
fore going to Catholic University for grad 
uate work. They've progressed since her 
there to a position which sees them | 


dust-laden frescoes and dustier second rate 


the delight of theater-goers accustomed 4 


plays. 
way. 

I say again: Three cheers for 
Philip J. Scharper, and 


“Theater” is not confined to ed 


PHE Sicy, | 
Pennsylvania. | 
Maurice J. SULLIVAN 


PiIrtsBURGH, PA, 


“THE ETERNAL TOMBOY” 


Somewhere along the line I developed } 
something of an allergy for (against would | 
be more accurate) Mrs. Babe Didrikson 
Zaharias. 

They say confession is good for the soul, 
It has taken her death and the eulogy of 
Red Smith in the November issue of Tue | 
SicN to break down the allergy. 

Borrowing a sentence from the letter of } 
Norman Chamberlain in last month’s is | 
sue of Tne Sicn, “he (Red Smith) writes 
well about much more than baseball.” 


Grorce R. FArrar 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


ANTI-LABOR? 


You may stop sending THE SIGN- 
since you so readily criticize organized la- 
bor, maybe you ought to get the viewpoint 
from some of the people who do_ belong 
to organized labor, or are you afraid you | 
will enlighten yourselves? } 

I'm all for organized labor because iff 
the little guy doesn’t take care of himself 
the big shot sure isn’t going to. If it wasn't 
degrading my Church, I'd place your ar- 
ticle the bulletin board at Westing: | 
house. I'd like to see the reaction. 


Mrs. K. E. Swicart 
OHIO i 


on 


MANSFIELD, 


THE EXECUTIVE LIFE 


The short notice for the Luce treatment | 
of The Executive Life (November, p. 72) 
was printed without benefit of a byline. 
At the very least, the deserves 





reviewer 
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4 note of commendation for having demon- 
strated a marked ability at sly humor. 
Who knows, he may even have talked me 
into buying one of the books. 
Jim) VAUGHAN 
SouTH ORANGE, N. J. 


DIETS 


I just wanted to let you know that I 
very much enjoyed Katherine Burton’s 
page “Woman to Woman” in your No- 
vember issue which concerned dieting. 

It is very interesting to obtain the reli- 
gious slant on this problem. I believe it 
will help me and my friends to whom I 
plan to show the article. 

JOAN Harkins 


SyracuusrE, N. Y. 


ROUND-UP 


I like your magazine very much _ but 
think the caliber of your stories is abso- 
lutely terrible. Certainly there are many 
excellent Catholic authors that could write 
better, more interesting stories and have a 
moral also. 

Mrs. N. L. Smitru 
NorTHFIELD, N. J. 


I depend on Tue Sicn for an un- 
biased presentation of the news. I have 
looked for so long for the sort of news 
coverage which THe SIGN gives. It is adult 
and intelligent. I am a strong supporter 
of labor unions as of all agents which work 
for social justice but I liked your printing 
the Riesel article. Certainly it helps the 
unions themselves when they are given help 
in ridding themselves of ingrown abuses. 

I haven't even begun to tell the 
features which we enjoy for I am not the 


only one who reads it. In fact it gets such 


hard use these days that the Sisters for 
whom I used to save it have to wait and 
some of the copies never reach them. But 
you see it is very important at ow 
house. . 
Mrs. GeorGE DAUBNER 
HARTFORD, WIs. 
Due to Tue Sicn, I have come to know 
about the true aspects of American life 
and of Catholicism there. In Europe, we 


were taught very often a very wrong idea 
about America: the materialistic way of 
life in U.S.A., the absence of real culture, 
the businesslike administration of the Cath- 
olic Church without deep Christian spin 
itual life, and the gifts sent abroad to the 
poor countries as political propa- 
ganda. But Tur SiN, with its various and 
interesting subjects, has corrected it. Now 
we know there is a great vitality in the 
Catholic life in America, and in some ques- 
tions the old Europeans have still to learn 
from you. 


mere 


FATHER IVAN BoupRON 
PANJAB, WesT PAKISTAN 


I have just recently started reading your 
magazine and I think it is one of the finest 
Catholic magazines published. I wish to 
commend you on all your very interesting 
and helpful articles and stories. I hope to 





MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
ares for college or business. Sp for all boys. Under 
enedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Lag le 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, fll. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 
sciences, teacher training, pre-professional courses, 














technology. Modern buildings; spacious campus; 
stimulating social and sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 





ST. JOSEPHS COLLEGE 


(Formerly College of Our Lady of Mercy) 
NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 
Liberal Arts Teachers College 
Address: The Registrar 














Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 








COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y. 

















OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 





Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 47 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training * Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 








Saint Joseph College 


Beautiful campus at foot of Blue Ridge 
Mts. Fully accredited Catholic college of 
liberal arts and sciences for women. Teach 
er training, journalism, business, lab. tech- 
nology, home economics, nursing. Gym, 
sports, pool. Joint programs in music and 
drama with nearby men’s college. Social 
activities. Established 1809. Catalog. 


Saint Joseph College, Dept. P, Emmitsburg, Md. @ 











GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 














LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 
ing. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog 
Oakdale, L. I., New York 





Box S&S, 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
M.A., M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A., B.S., 





B.S. in Ed. degrees 
Elementary and secondary education, nursing, 
medical technology, music, business, sociology, 
social studies, English, the sciences, mathematics, 
modern and classical languages. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW Y 
Westchester County 
Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
jeurnalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


ORK 

















COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts. Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River © One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 








Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN ‘THE SIGN @ JANUARY, 1957 79 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 














LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 8-2060 





ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 

® Bachelor of Arts 
@ Bachelor of Science 
in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 


Education 
Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 





with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by 2 of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
ing to B.A., -Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 


Health and Piyacal Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music 
Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


and Speech. In co-operation 











CABRINI 
COLLEGE 


RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the 
Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Beautiful building and extensive campus 
bordering Philadelphia’s Main Line. 


For catalog address: 
The Registrar, Cabrini College 
Radnor, Pa. 





SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Established 
1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- 


mural. Write for catalog 
Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. 














Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. | 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 








Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 
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,--Seton Hill College—- 





Cfilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


eredited 


acc 


four year 
and day 
Holy Cross, 


college preparatory 
tudents conducted 
Notre Dame, In 





Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 

e 1 easy access to all social and cul 

l i s. Excellent facilities. Wide range 

of spc Small classes. Counseling and guidance 
Office of Admissions 

Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 











Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


| Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- 

| ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher education; art, 

| music, home economics education. Campus 
nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 

| Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. | 

| Regional, national accreditation, 


t__.._Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S___! 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.8., 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool, Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 


Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Iimmaculata, Pa. 


—Mount Aloysius— 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, 
drama, art (interior decoration), 





music, 
pre-lab technol- 


ogy. Sect etarial, foreign-language secretarial, med 
ical sec etar ial, med. record librarian. Home eco- 
nomics, “me rchandising State year of graduation. 


Also high school. 


Sports 


Academic, general, commercial. 
Social program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 

















SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 


Weli-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories 


40 miles from 
Dominic Elder, 
Main Street, 


Milwaukee. Write 
C.S.C., Headmaster, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


for folder: Brother 
Box 395, 745 West 





Please order your books through THE SIGN 





be able to continue reading your wonde.f 
ful magazine. 





Ecuo Koy! 


COLTON, WASH. 








Tue SiGn is my favorite Catholic mag. 
zine. Our daily papers don’t alway 
present the story with the moral. I hay 
found myself looking up back issues gf 
THe SIGN to get the story behind the sto 
on the Riesel case and 
the Egypt-Israel affair. 

I love the letters, editorials, and ques 
tion and answer column. When I have tin, 
for the fiction, I love that, too, 


more recently 


Mrs. ROGER Raup 


LAKE GENEVA, WIs. 


Th 
WHALENS cop 
Iwo articles in the October issue of Tu 
SIGN riveted my attention. Alma Savage; 
work, as described in “We Have With l 
Ponight,” has a striking counterpart in an 
other apostolate with which I am familiar 
I refer to the “Project for Catholic Actioy 
Through Music,” by the Whalens Enter 
prises, Inc., 50 East 72nd Street, New York? 
ei; a. 
Coincidentally, 
Composer,” setting 


ust 
Creston’s 


the article “Top 
forth Paul 


| appraisal of music as a spiritual implement 


| 





brought forcibly to my mind _ the 


dous efforts The Whalens Enterprises are 


tremen: | 


making to counteract what Mr. Creston 
tightly calls Catholic “complacency and ow 
frequent contentment with what is_ bad 
or merely mediocre.” 

For five years now the Whalens_ have 
been sending outstanding musical artists 


ever the length and breadth of the United | 
States, and across Canada, to bring wits 
the reach of all true music lovers a_typet 
of entertainment delightful to all refined } 
tastes 


Chis project parallels in music whatf 
Miss Savage’s does in lecture. Whal- 
ens have added so much to the extension? 


and have served Catho 
that I felt the urge- 
two fine articles—to 


of Catholic culture, 
lic Action 
after 


well, 
reading your 


so 


write. 
Mary Loreto McALoon 


\uGusTA, MAINE. 


AUTOMATION 


Your comment 
vember, p. 13) 
American. 
it 
awareness it shows 
will affect the 

In the § 
top 


on “Automation” (No- 
deserves the plaudits of 
Not, particularly, for the 
adopts, but rather fon the 
that this “New Baby’] 
lives of all of drastically. 
of utterance of one ol 
executives, widely publicized in 
press and radio, to the effect that automa 
the twenty years 
will “free” part of the nine 
million engaged in clerical 
and accounting work, from their jobs, such | 


every 
optimism 


us, 
ace an 
our 
short of 
the 
persons, 


tion in space 
greater 


now 


optimism as you adopt seems to me to be 
“wishful thinking” of the most dangerous 
kind. What other work will “liber: 
ated” people find? Will their whole way 
of life be consigned to the scrap heap?. . . «| 

H. M. 


these 
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Raur * | Cop 
The Sign’s circulation reached a new peak with a print order of 400.000 
copies for the December, 1956, issue. 
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(ain, our thanks to all our readers and advertisers for past and present support. 
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MY OME of These 
Worthwhile Books 














we 
Now you can enjoy big savings on books that delight and inspire Catholics... 
in magnificently-bound volumes you'll be proud to own. As a demonstration, take 
any volume shown on this page for only 10¢ with membership! 
Choose Any of These 10 Rewarding Books 
OMNIBUS VOLUME =5 I ’ h { M ( (Wi | $ n 
Pro h \ EW 1G \ 
C t KSOr 1 7 Ma It ) THE MAN IN THE IRON LUNG, hy L. C. Hawkins 
( I (W j $ with Milton L amask—| t rt | 
Snit | (P 
JESUS AND HIS EARS (f r 1 ( I $3.7 
), by Dan iel-Rop A w and THOUGHTS te DAILY LIVING, by Bishop Fulton 
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